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Exchange Reserves in 
Philippines Decline 


The Philippine foreign-exchange 
reserves again took a downward turn 
in October 1954, apparently because of 
the adverse trade balance, reflecting 
the seasonal increase of imports and 
decline of exports. 


The international reserves report- 
edly stood at $237.22 million at the 
end of October, compared with $245.87 
million at the end of September. Both 
figures, however, apparently omit $4.35 
million in American-bank loans nor- 
mally carried by the Central Bank in 
the reserves. With this amount in- 
cluded, the reserves would stand at 
$241.57 at the end of October, com- 
pared with $250.22 million at the end 
of September, indicating a decline of 
$8.65 million in the month. More 
significantly, both figures dropped 
sharply below those for October and 
September 1954, which were $296.14 
million and $305.70 million, respec- 
tively. 

Estimated imports in the month, al- 
though increasing seasonally, were be- 
low the October 1954, level, while ex- 
ports are believed to have remained 
about the same as in the correspond- 
ing month of 1954. Autumn is nor- 
mally a season of adverse trade bal- 
ances, as exports are low and the 
build-up of import inventories for the 
Christmas season gets under way. 


Export Prices Vary 


Export prices showed varying move- 
ments, log prices rising, lumber prices 
remaining stable, copra and coconut- 
oil prices fluctuating within narrow 
ranges slightly below the October 1954 
levels, and abaca prices dropping 
rather sharply from the high levels 
reached in September. Export sugar 
prices weakened slightly but were 
practically on a nominal basis, since 
the bulk of the crop had been moved. 

The domestic price level showed a 
slight seasonal rise, but the various 
price indexes were still belaw the Oc- 
tober 1954 levels. The Bureau of the 
Census and Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex for Manila workers (1941-100) 
closed the month at 314 for a monthly 
average of 313.8, compared with 313.7 
for September and 317.8 for October 
1954. Slight seasonal rises of food 


prices accounted for the upward move- 
ment. 

Domestically, the money supply ex- 
panded slightly, currency in circula- 
tion increasing by 11.9 million pesos 
(1 peso=US$0.50). Moreover, the Cen- 
tral Bank holdings of domestic securi- 
ties increased by 13.6 million pesos, and 
its loans and advances to other finan- 
cial institutions and to the Govern- 
ment increased by 18.5 million pesos. 
Nevertheless, business reports con- 
tinued to refer to a tight money situa- 
tion and to collection difficulties. 


Import Exchange Reviewed 


The Central Bank undertook a thor- 
ough review in October of import ex- 
change allocations, with the purpose 
of reallocating foreign exchange on a 
more rational basis, and eliminating 
so-called “fake” or “license-peddling” 
importers. The Philippine President 
appointed a special prosecutor to han- 
dle cases against those subject to 
prosecution. 

The Bank announced also that it 
would request the National Economic 
Council, which is responsible for the 
overall planning and coordinating of 
economic development in the Philip- 
pines, to establish a revised system of 
priorities for allocating exchange for 
imports. At the end of the month, the 
Bank’s investigation and review were 
still going on, and it was not expected 
that any substantial change in the al- 
location system would occur until the 
end of the year, when foreign-ex- 
change allocations would be made for 
the hrst 6 months of 1956. 


An agreement was reached between 
the National Economic Council and 
the Central Bank with respect to the 
handling of applications of dollar ex- 
change for investment in new indus- 
tries. Under this arrangement, an 
eftort will be made to avoid competi- 
tiun as between the external sources 
of dollar funds. At present, these are 
frum the Export-Import Bank, and 
frum the Industrial Development 
Center (IDC) sponsored by the U. S. 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Loans will be made to any in- 
dividual applicant only from one 
source. 


In addition, the Central Bank has 
delegated to the IDC the function of 
processing investment applications 
for dollar exchange from the Central 
Bank for imports of capital equip- 


(Continued on Page 21) 


Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 


to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Room 32) Post Office 


Bl 
Atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t 
Bidg. 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott 8t. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Brosd 8t 

Cheyenne, we. 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6 , 226 Ww wr g Biva 

Cincinnati 2, 2. "onic, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 


ouvdena “ Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce &t. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Houston 2 Tex. 430 Lamar Ave 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Pederal Office Bidg 
Los Angeles 15, Calit.. 1031 8S Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., suv NE. First Ave 

~~ oe i, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 


New > Scteaine 12, La., 333 St. Charies Ave 
New York i7, N. Y¥., 110 EB. 45tb 8t. 
Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 1015 Chestnut 8t 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 


Pittsburgh 22, 107 Sixth St. 
Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Olid U. 8. Courthouse 
Reno, Nev., 147 "Wells Ave 


Richmond 19, Va., 1103 East Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal) Bidg. 
Salt Lake City i, Utah, 222 8. W Temple 68 
San Francisco 11, Calif.. Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
For local telephone numbers consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone 
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ECONOMIC valoda "ABROAD 





Rienich Economic Activity at Rising Level 


Economic activity in Finland continued at a high and still rising level 
in all sectors except agriculture in the first 9 months of 1955. 

Industrial production continued to increase at rates ranging from 5 
percent to 20 percent for various sectors, as compared with the first 9 
months of 1954, and the overall index for production volume stood 8 


percent higher and 50 percent above 
the 1948 level. 


In the first three quarters of 1955, 
the chemical and mechanical pulp 
output was higher by 19 percent, 
newsprint by 17 percent, other paper 
20 percent, paperboard and cardboard 
13 percent, wallboard 11.5 percent, 
sawn timber 13 percent, and plywood 
4 percent. Outside of the woodwork- 
ing industry, the textile and chemical 
industries showed the best progress. 


Construction materials were higher 
by 6 percent, and the output of roll- 
ing-mill products was up 20 percent. 
Electric-power generation was 25 per- 
cent greater than in 1954, reflecting 
principally a better supply situation 
and a greater use for industrial heat- 
ing in lieu of coal. A project to ex- 
ploit new iron-ore deposits in the 
Aland Islands was approved. These 
deposits are expected to raise total 
ore production from 500,000 tons to 
about 800,000 tons annually. 


Timber Fellings Up 


Agricultural income and industrial 
production are affected by the level of 
timber fellings, which in the first 9 
months of 1955 stood at 5.1 million 
piled cubic meters, 22 percent ahead 
of the comparable 1954 figure. Timber 
prices to the owner were expected to 
be as much as 15 percent lower in 1955, 
however, judging from results of the 
annual State timber auctions held in 
late September. Because of increased 
costs of felling and floating, the price 
of timber at sawmills may decline by 
only about 8 percent, but this is be- 
lieved sufficient to protect the com- 
petitive position of sawn timber ex- 
oy in the unpredictable world mar- 

et. 


The Government had to give pri- 
ority attention to agricultural prob- 
lems, not only because production 
suffered as a result of unfavorable 
weather conditions, thus raising a 
question of compensation for crop 
losses and of revising import require- 
ments, but because the existing sys- 
tem of tying the level of net farm in- 
come to that of wage income in other 
sectors—and thus to the cost-of-liv- 
ing index—came under strong attack. 

Social Democrats and the trade un- 
ion federation (SAK) opposed the farm 
income policy since its adoption last 
March, because they saw no reason 
why income from agriculture should 
be raised automatically, regardless of 
any actual increase in productivity, 
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each time. that industrial wages 
were raised. They foresaw an up- 
ward wage-price spiral, as a result 
of the tie-in between farm income, 
wages, and the cost of living, substi- 
tuting comparable but semiautomatic 
provisions in private collective bar- 
gaining contracts. The significance 
of the farm income problem thus ex- 
tends beyond the farmer’s direct in- 
terest; and the eventual outcome 
probably will show whether some de- 
gree of flexibility can be introduced 
inty the “index bound” domestic 
eco.omy. 


Crop Production Declines 


Crop estimates as of mid-October 
indivated that, for the crop year end- 
ed August 31, 1955, total production 
was 11 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding crop year and 18 percent below 
the best postwar year—1952-53. To 
some extent, however, high quality 
compensated for the reduced quanti- 
ties. 


Production of bread grains-—esti- 
mated at 302,000 metric tons—was 18 
percent lower than in 1954; other 
grains—877,000 tons—15 percent lower; 
and sugar beets—211,600 tons—41 per- 
cent lower. Hay and potato crops were 
least affected, being off 4 percent. 
Milk and butter production was hard 
hit, as poor grazing conditions in 1955 
followed poor fodder crops in 1954. 

By the end of the third quarter, 
Finland’s total exports, valued at 131 
billion Finnish marks (231 Finnish 
marks=US$1), had forged ahead of 
the total import value, 127.5 billion 
marks, for the first time in 1955. These 
figures, respectively, were 18 percent 
and 21 percent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1954, chiefly 
because of larger volumes shipped but 
partly attributable to a continuing 
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small improvement in the terms of 
trade. The unit prices of ex- 
ported f. o. b. were about 6 percent / 
higher than a year earlier, whereas 
the cost of goods imported c. i. f. 
dropped about 2 percent. 

Exports and imports in the first 9 
months of 1955 were each running 
about 20 billion Finnish marks ahead 
of 1954, almost all of the increased 
trade being with Western countries. 
Trade with the U. S. S. R. declined 
by 3 or 4 percent, while that with the 
United Kingdom rose by 30 percent, 
Western Germany by over 50 percent, 
and the United States by 30 percent. 


Finland’s foreign-exchange reserves 
consequently improved notably with 
respect to European Payments Union 
currencies, despite a deliberate effort 
to maintain a high import level. In 
the year ended September 30, reserves 
had risen by the equivalent of $33 
million to about $85 million. Gold 
and dollar holdings by the Bank of 
Finland in the same period rose by 
some $4.8 million to a total of $61.3 
million. Holdings of Eastern European 
currencies dropped from $20 million 
to only $7.4 million. 


Export Surplus Rises 

In keeping with the normal seasonal 
pattern, an import surplus of 9.3 billion 
Finnish marks as of Sune 30 had been 
converted into an export surplus of 3.5 
billion by September 30. Another 3 bil- 
lion was added in October. By the end 
of 1955, the surplus from visible trade 
was expected to be 7 billion or 8 billion; 
and when net receipts from invisibles 
are added, the balance of payments 
for the year may show a surplus of up 
to 15 billion Finnish marks. Only a 
few months ago it was officially esti- 
mated that exports and imports by the . 
end of 1955 would be approximately in 
balance at about 180 billion marks. It . 
appeared later that export earnings 
would top 185 billion and that imports 
would not reach the earlier forecast. 

The wholesale-price level remained 
stable, even showing a small decline in 
September after a gradual slight rise 
from the beginning of the year. The 
cost-of-living index (1951 base), which 
was forced down from 104 to 98 in No- 
vember 1954, rose slowly. It reached 
100 in August and 101 in October 1955. 
In the same period, this 3-percent rise 
in living costs was accompanied by an 
increase of 5 to 6 percent in average 
industrial wages and by larger in- 
creases for particular groups of work- 
ers, especially those in forestry and on 
farms, which had fallen below the 
general level. Over a 3-year period, 
average industrial wages rose by about 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Peru Business, Foreign Trade at 
High Levels; Exchange Declines 


Peruvian business activity and international trade were at relatively 
high levels in November 1955, and inflationary pressures continued to 


be evident. 


Excess of imports over exports increased by half a million dollars in 
October, bringing the deficit for the first 10 months of 1955 to $28.2 


million, as compared with $2.6 million 
for the comparable period in 1954. 


The dollar’s free draft exchange rate 
continued to rise, but by November 29 
had declined to 19.50 soles from a peak 
of 19.66 on November 23. 


The decline in the Central Reserve 
Bank’s net gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings was more accelerated, the re- 
serve falling frorn $27,859,268 on Octo- 
ber 31 to $23,442,372 on November 24. 

Prices continued a gradual advance 
through October. The wholesale- 
price index stood at 1049.8 (1934- 
1936=100), an increase of 2.8 points 
over September. 

The 1956 budget provides for ex- 
penditures of 15.6 percent in excess 
of that for 1955. 


Cotton Prices Recover 


Agricultural production in some of 
the valleys of the central sierra was 
affected adversely by drought. It is 
estimated that the 1956 cotton crop 
will be about 6 percent below that of 
1954. Cotton prices recovered in No- 
vember, and purchases of fats and 
oils from the United States under 
Public Law 480 began. 

Lima businessmen report that new 
import orders declined seasonally in 
November, as Christmas ordering of 
consumer goods had been completed. 
Wholesale and retail trade followed 
the usual seasonal pattern at a 
slightly higher level than in 1954, 
except for textiles. 

Until near the end of the month, 
there was a slow but persistent decline 
in the value of the sol in the free-draft 
market and in the foreign-exchange 
reserve position of the Central Bank. 

Credit demands from dealers and 
importers remained strong in the 
money market, but a selective policy 
was followed by bankers in accom- 
modating new accounts. To meet the 
growing demand for loans, the banks 
continued to pay interest at 7 to 8 
percent on time deposits and 4 to 5 
percent on sight. Interest rate charged 
on prime loans continued at 9 per- 
cent, but there was a tendency toward 
rising rates on transactions lacking 
collateral security. 

At the close of October, commercial- 
bank credit stood at 4,144 million soles, 
or 47 million above the September 
level. Central Reserve Bank loans 
rose from 1,792.6 million on September 
30 to 1,810.5 million on October 31, the 


a 





increase occurring only in commercial 
rediscounts to commercial banks. 


Total means of payment increased 
slightly from 4,089.5 million soles on 
August 31 to 4,099.3 million on Sep- 
tember 30. 

The Mining Bank of Peru, a semi- 
fiscal credit institution which fur- 
nishes both financial and technical 
aid to the country’s small and medium 
mines inaugurated its sixth custom 
mill—an 80-ton flotation plant at 
Huarochiri, close to a rich copper- 
zinc area in the Central Andes, about 
100 kilometers (airljne distance) east 
of Lima. The project required an 
investment of over $500,000, ap- 
proximately half of which was spent 
on the construction of a difficult 
mountain road connecting Huarochiri 
to the central highway and railroad at 
San Mateo. 

A Peruvian Board of Atomic Energy 
Control was ‘created, consisting of 8 
men: 2 presidential appointees;. 1 
delegate from each of the Armed 
Forces, Ministries of Finance, Public 
Health, Development and _ Public 
Works, Agriculture; and 1 represent- 
ative of the National Universities. 
The new Board supersedes the small- 
er Control Commission for Radio-Ac- 
tive Substances created approximately 
2 years ago to oversee the search 
for uranium deposits in Peru, together 
with a crew of geologists furnished 
by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


Crop Prospects Uncertain 

Agricultural crop prospects for 1956 
appear spotty. A prolonged drought 
in several of the more important An- 
dean valleys delayed plantings of corn, 
wheat, barley, and potatoes, and dried 
pastures and forage crops. 

Rains were sufficient in the extreme 
northern mountains for early rice 
plantings, but considerable diversion 
to other crops, including cotton, is re- 
ported owing to a cost-price squeeze, 
occasioned by the long-maintained 
ceiling prices for rice. 

Despite increased planted areas for 
the 1955 cotton crop, production is 
estimated at approximately 6 percent 
less than in 1954. The long cold period 
in the period March-May 1955, and 
the inability to combat effectively in- 
sect damage, resulted in reduced pro- 


(Continued on Page 21) 


Icelandic Trade Value 
In Upward Movement 


The favorable results of fishing, 
which normally comprise well over 90 
percent of all Icelandic exports, en- 
abled Iceland to export fishery prod- 
ucts in the first 9 months of 1955 at 
almost the same value level as a year 
earlier. 


A notable increase in wool and 
sheepskin exports and a marked con- 
tribution from the new fertilizer 
plant brought the c. i. f. value of all 
exports in the period to 586 million 
crowns, or $36 million, 12 million 
crowns above the level in the first 
3 quarters of 1954. 


Imports, for which demand was ac- 
tive in several categories, reached 848 
million crowns in the period, 6 percent 
above the 1954 figure. In consequence, 
the 9-month import balance rose, from 
the 1954 level of 225 million crowns to 
262 million crowns, and a serious bal- 
ance-of-payments situation developed. 


The decline in the U. S. share of 
Icelandic exports, from 19.9 percent 
of the total in 1954 to 13.6 percent in 
the 9-month period of 1955, was the 
trade pattern’s most significant fea- 
ture. Exports to Denmark, Norway, 
the Netherlands, and West Germany, 
also declined, but shipments increased 


to practically all other free-world des- 


tinations. 


Exports to Soviet Bloc Fall 


The Soviet-bloc share of Icelandic 
exports fell 0.2 percent, to 24.2 per- 
cent of all exports in the first 3 
quarters of 1955, but the relative im- 
portance of the U. S. S. R. increased 
and that of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia declined. 

The United States, Iceland’s prin- 
cipal supplier, was credited with 248 
percent of all imports in the first 
3 quarters of 1955, compared with 
20.5 percent a year earlier. West Ger- 
many also increased its share of Ice- 
landic imports, as did Sweden and the 
Netherlands, and, in a minor degree, 
Brazil. Declines were general for 
other free-world suppliers. 

Increased imports from Czecho- 
slovakia—from 2.9 percent in 1954 to 
4 percent of total imports in 1955, in- 
creased the Soviet-bloc share of 9- 
month imports to 19.3 percent of all 
imports, compared with 18.8 percent 
a year earlier, although the Russian 
percentage share decreased from 116 
to 11. 


Fillet Exports Decline 


The progress of Icelandic exports 
in 1955 was by no means uniform for 
all commodities and all markets. This 
is particularly evident in the case of 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Finnish Economic. . - 
(Continued from Page 3) 


§ percent, while living costs held rela- 
tively stable. 


Inflationary Curb Successful 


The effort to curb inflationary 
pressures through monetary controls 
exercised by the Bank of Finland 
was increasingly successful. The 
quantity of Central Bank money in 
private hands rose in the first 9 
months of the year by 14.6 billion Fin- 
nish marks, as a result of a small in- 
crease in net foreign balances, 1.3 bil- 
lion; drawings by the Treasury from 
its account with the Bank of Finland, 
6.7 billion; net advances by the Bank 
of business enterprises, 2.2 billion; 
and net foreign credits received by 
exporters through the Bank, 4.4 bil- 
lion. 

This outflow was almost entirely 
counteracted, however, by monetary 
controls to reduce the money supply. 
Under the so-called cash reserve 
agreement between the Bank of Fin- 
land and all credit institutions, which 
has been extended to January 31, 1956, 
a total of 5.4 billion Finnish marks 
in new deposits had been sterilized as 
of September 30. 


On that date, the Bank of Finland 
also held 2.9 billion in advance depos- 
its required against import licenses, 
under the 10-percent rule, and 1.1 
billion in additional deposits by ex- 
porters under the export income with- 
holding system. The Bank’s own re- 
discounts declined by 1.7 billion. Other 
factors also contributed to a con- 
traction of the money supply, with 
the result that only 0.9 billion re- 
mained as the net increase in Central 
Bank money in the hands of the pub- 
lic and of the banks as of September 
30. 


In the period January-September, 
credit institutions as a whole in- 
creased their deposits by about 27 bil- 
lion Finnish marks and their loans 
by about 34 billion, a considerably 
better record than in the like period 
of 1954. This improvement was offset 
by an increase in loans by the Bank 
of Finland in 1955. 


Overall, however, the rate of increase 
in deposits was greater than the rate 
of increase in loans, and the situa- 
tion remained under control by the 
Bank of Finland, which in recent 
months has increasingly curbed its 
own advances and restricted its re- 
discounts. From the businessman’s 
point of view, the money market was 
exceedingly tight and was likely to 
remain so while the favorable export 
trend continued—Emb., Helsinki. 





Danish dairy plants have apparently 
been successful in developing a deep- 
freeze whole milk, primarily for use on 
Ships, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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Icelandic Trade... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


fish fillets, the most prominent among 
Icelandic exports. 


For the 9-month period, fish-fillet 
exports fell from 38 percent of total 
1954 exports to 32.9 percent in 1955, 
or from 218 million crowns to 193 mil- 
lion crowns. Shipments to the United 
States receded from the. 96-million- 
crown level of 1954 to only 60 million 
crowns in 1955, which presents a seri- 
ous threat to the Icelandic dollar posi- 
tion, as even now this item accounts 
for three-quarters of all exports to 
the United States. The U. 8. share of 
fillet exports fell from 44 percent to 31 
percent. U. S. S. R. purchases of fil- 
lets rose concurrently from 70 million 
crowns to 86 million crowns, and fur- 
ther progress is indicated, but total 
fillet exports fell by nearly 12 percent. 
This item accounts for about. one-third 
of all Icelandic exports. 

The export market for salt fish was 
good, thus utilizing codfish not re- 
quired for freezing, and 9-month ex- 
ports increased 25 percent over the 
1954 level, to 165 million crowns. Italy 
and Portugal took the wet salted fish, 
the dry salted going to Spain and 
Brazil. Stocks are being liquidated, and 
local opinion inclines to the view that 
much larger quantities could have 
been sold at good prices if they had 
been available. 

Stock (dried) fish exports fell by 
over one-half, compared with 1954 
levels, amounting to only 32 million 
crowns in the first 3 quarters of 
1955. In the Icelandic opinion, this 
was attributable to temporary adverse 
factors. 

Salted herring was in demand, and 
the 9-month exports increased by 44 
percent over the 1954 level, to 39 mil- 
lion crowns. Fish-meal exports were 
up 18 percent in 1955, and were valued 
at 53 million crowns. The quantity 
of herring delivered to the mills 
tended downward because of the re- 
munerative prices offered for herring 
for salting. 

Import trends also varied from com- 
modity to commodity in the first three 
quarters of 1955, compared with the 
like 1954 period. Decreases of various 
magnitudes were registered by fuels, 
fertilizer, textiles, iron and steel, elec- 
trical goods, wood, footwear, clothing, 
rubber goods, and some other items, 
while there were moderate increases 
for cereals, fruits and vegetables, and 
paper. 

Automobile imports, under a more 
liberal licensing policy, increased from 
2.1 percent to 9.3 percent of all im- 
ports, and were the principal factor 
in 9-month import increase, which 
has now motivated a very severe cur- 
tailment of licenses to import from 
Western sources. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Business Activity in 
Brazil Still Normal. 


Brazilian business operations were 


normal in November, although eco- , 


nomic developments, were over- 
shadowed by political events, which 
culminated in congressional approval 
of a declaration of a state of siege for 
30 days involving the suspension of 
certain constitutional procedures and 
guaranties. The measure’s method 
and degree of enforcement included 
authority to control the press, mail, 
and the movement of persons. 

Retail trade in Rio de Janeiro in 
November was reported slow, attribu- 
table to some extent to the political 
situation and bad weather in the first 
half of the month. Wholesale trade 
was reported as satisfactory, however, 
as inventories were built up by re- 
tailers in anticipation of the Christ- 
mas trade, which leading merchants 
expected to be good. Banks reported 
collections as fair, with some delays in 
the latter part of the month. The 
number and importance of business 
failures appeared about normal. De- 
mand for bank credit, as in previous 
months, continued heavy in November. 

Juscelino Kubitschek, the president- 
elect who will be inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 31, began on November 1 a 
series of meetings with a number of 
leading economists to develop detailed 
economic plans for his administration. 
Twenty-five specific production and 
construction goals were announced 
for attainment during the next 5 
years, in transportation, power, fuels, 
agriculture, and industry. 


Coffee Exports Decline 

Coffee exports eased off in Novem- 
ber, to an expected total for the 
month of about 1.3 million to 1.4 mil- 
lion bags, considerably under the very 
high figures registered in the preced- 
ing months. The total of approxi- 
mately 7.2 million bags for the first 5 
months (July-November) of the cur- 
rent crop year was sharply above that 
for the like period in 1954, although 
somewhat under the figure for the 
1953 period. The export movement 
in general, except for cotton, was at 
satisfactory levels since mid-year. 

Continuing inflation was reflected 
in a series of wage increases, approx- 
imately 20 to 25 percent above 1954 
rates, based on increased living costs 
as shown by Ministry of Labor indexes. 
New currency issues in November 
amounted to 2 billion cruzeiros, mak- 
ing a total of about 6 billion since 
August 1 and raising the outstanding 
issues to 67.5 billion, compared with 
59 billion at the end of 1954. 

The cruzeiro in the free market in 
November continued to show strength 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Greece Modifies Import-Financing Rules, 
Extends Validity Period of Approvals 


Greece in recent months has modi- 
fied its controls on internal crédit for 
financing imports. 

Besides amending. the lists of com- 
modities requiring stipulated cash de- 
posits with applications for import 
approval, the new regulations stiffen 
penalties for delays in clearing goods 
through customs, extend the validity 
period of import approvals, and subject 
additional items to credit controls. 

Chief features are as follows: 

eAdded to the list of items that may 
be imported under sight draft against 
a 3-percent bank letter of guaranty 
are: ; 


Molasses; refractory clay, mineral razorite 
for the production of borax, asphalt; zinc in 
plates, eets, or bars; zinc pipe; paper clip- 
pings; manila fiber; and lumber. 


eThe following additions are made 
to the list of items that may be im- 
ported under sight draft against a cash 
deposit of 15 percent. 


Seed for sowing; phosphatine and malted 
milk; hydrogen peroxide; carbon bisulfide; 
jute fabrics; synthetic wool and cotton; and 
celluloid, gluten, casein, imitation amber, and 
similar items, in lumps, plates, or sheets. 


Formerly these items required a 50- 
percent cash deposit against a sight 
draft and a 3-percent bank letter of 
credit against a time draft. 

eThe following are added to the list 
that may be imported under sight 
draft provided the importer deposits 
50 percent of the amount of the 
validated pro forma invoice when 
filing application for import approval: 


Iron sheets, black or galvanized, not more 
than 4.5 mm. thick, to be used as raw material, 
except cold-rolled sheets suitable for deep 
drawing, imported directly by established 
manufacturers; steel sheets not more than 
45 mm. thick, nickel-plated, varnished, or 
stained; steel sheets and plates, oxidized. 
polished, or unpolished; steel sheets not more 
than 45 mm. thick, black or galvanized, 
planed, cut into semifabricated pieces of spe- 
cific shape and for specific use; and manufac- 
tures of plastic material. 

Pulses, n. e. s., and pitch and coal tar were 
added to this category on July 18, 1955. 


eThe following cash penalties are 
imposed, effective July 29, 1955, for 
delays in clearing goods through cus- 
toms: Of not more than 15 days, 1 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. invoice value; 15 to 30 
days, 2 percent; 31 to 60 days, 4 per- 
cent; after 60 days, 3 percent a month 
for 6 months. The maximum penalty 
is 25 percent. Commercial banks are 
prohibited, effective November 7, 1955, 
from remitting funds abroad unless 
such penalties are paid in drachmas. 

eAcceptances signed by importers 
for deferred payment shipments must 
be accompanied, effective July 29, 1955, 
by a letter of guaranty amounting to 
25 percent of the c. i. f. value of the 
shipment. Nonpayment of deferred 
accounts renders the importer liable to 
the Bank of Greece for the amount of 
the guaranty. 

eThe validity period of import ap- 
provals is extended, effective Septen- 


6 


ber 2, 1955, from 4 to 6 months from 
date of issue for such essentials as 
meat, coffee, flour, and sugar payable 
against sight draft and for raw ma- 
terials payable against time draft, 
and to 8 months for herring, lumber, 
and iron and steel products. 

eAn additional list is established, 
effective October 22, 1955, of com- 
modities requiring a cash deposit of 
100 percent of the amount of the vali- 
dated pro forma invoice upon appli- 
cation for import approval. These 
commodities are the following: 


Racehorses; fresh flowers, except medicinal; 
fresh wine (must), grape wine, aperitif and 
medicinal wines, cider and other fruit wines, 
beer and alcoholic beverages. 


Glucose, maltose, sirup, honey, saccharine; 
leather gloves; furniture; stoves, water heat- 
ers, radiators, and central heating apparatus; 
bathtubs, etc.; cutlery; lamps and lighting 
fixtures; metal furniture and enameled arti- 
cles; imitation jewelry; articles and utensils 
of nickel and nickel alloy; articles and utensils 
of aluminum; electric appliances, radio receiv- 
ing sets; cookers and ranges; household 
refrigerators. 

Photographic cameras; watches and clocks; 
faience earthernwear; porcelainware; window 
panes and glass products in general; vanillin, 
vanilla extract, tooth paste and powder, and 
elixirs; precious metal foil; rubber goods. 


Fabric of flax, bleached or unbleached; 
carpets, mats, etc. of hemp, jute, etc.; cotton 
fabrics and articles of cotton; fabrics and 
articles of artificial and synthetic filament 
and staple fibers; woolen fabrics and articles 
of wool; woolen carpets, etc.; toys and games; 
hats of felt and straw; hat decorating mate- 
rials; coaches, passenger automobiles, and 
buse#; automobile bodies in general; motor- 
cycles; motorbicycles, scooters, and bicycles: 
lead pencils; lighters, all kinds; articles of 
celluloid, galalith, imitation amber, horn, 
gluten, casein, ivory, mother-of-pearl, etc. 


—Emb., Athens. 

The new rulings modify the import- 

financing regulations put into effect 

on February 16, 1955, and summarized 

in Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 18, 
1955, page 9. 





Ceylon, Poland To Conduct 


Most-Favored-Nation Trade 


Most-favored-nation treatment in 
trade is understood to be provided for 
in a l-year trade agreement signed by 
Ceylon and Poland on December 2, 
1955 and trade under the pact to be 
reserved for Ceylonese firms. 

Among the commodities listed by 
Ceylon for export to Poland are tea, 
rubber, fresh coconuts, copra, coconut 
oil, and coconut fiber. 

Poland lists for export to Ceylon 
such items as sugar, cement, iron and 
steel products, machinery, coal, tex- 
tiles, and ships. 

A payments agreement signed on 
the same date reportedly has a swing 
account limit of £400,000, or $1.12 mil- 
lion. If the limit is exceeded, the ex- 
cess amount is to be paid in goods 
within 3 months or in sterling within 
6 months. Exporters in each country 
are to be paid in their own currency. 


France Establishes New 
Import Tariff Schedule 


A new import tariff went into effect 
in France on January 1. 

This tariff, made effective by a de- 
cree of December 9, 1955, published 
in the Journal Officiel of December 10, 
will apply also in Algeria and the 
French overseas Departments of Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, Guiana, and Re- 
union. 

The new tariff represents mainly a 
transposition of the previous tariff, 
adopted on January 1, 1948, into the 
common customs nomenclature agreed 
upon in the Brussels Convention of 
December 15, 1950, signed by France 
on December 22 of that year, and rati- 
fied under French law on July 26, 1952. 

The new tariff puts into force duty 
increases arid reductions made on spe- 
cific commodities in connection with 
negotiations completed or in progress 
under article XXVIII of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Article XXVIII provides that any 
contracting party subject to specified 
conditions may by negotiation and 
agreement with any other contracting 
party with which negotiations were 
initially conducted modify duty rates 
previously agreed to. 





Colombian Consular 
Invoicing Fees Set 


The Colombian Government has 
modified its consular invoice. legaliza- 
tion procedure. 

The new regulations, issued under 
decree No. 3373 of December 22, 1955, 
make the following changes: 

eFor legalization of consular invoices 
covering merchandise having a net 
f. o. b. value of less than $400 a mini- 
mum fee of $4 will be assessed. 

eFor legalization of consular in- 
voices on holidays and at times other 
than regular consulate office hours an 
additional fee of $2 will be assessed. 

eThe consulate stamp fee authenti- 
cating certificates required by the 
Office of Exchange Registry of Colom- 
bian students requesting official ex- 
change for study abroad will be re- 
duced from 4.50 pesos to 1 peso, effec- 
tive January 1, 1956 (1 peso—$US 0.40). 

The Office of Exchange Registry is 
not contemplating issuing a regula- 
tion which would require a separate 
bill of lading for commodities in the 
preferential and group I import lists 
and a separate bill of lading for com- 
modities in groups II, III, and IV, af 
official of that Office stated. The offi- 
cial requests, however, that exporters 
indicate on the bill of lading the im- 
port license number or numbers cover- 
ing the shipment.— Emb. Bogota. 
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Turkey Tightens Import Japan Fixes U. S. Textile Quotas 


Of Noncommercial Cars 


Turkey has placed more stringent 
restrictions on import of noncommer- 
cial automobiles and has imposed sur- 
taxes on the sale of vehicles and other 
specified articles. 


The new regulations, issued through 
communique No. 71 under decree No. 
13, effective August 9, 1955, and article 
50 of decree No. 14, effective Septem- 
per 15, 1955, provide that: 


eWritten authorization from the 
Turkish Ministry of Finance is neces- 
sary for shipment to Turkey of ve- 
hicles or other goods by persons not 
having free-entry privileges and not 
requesting foreign exchange alloca- 
tion, with the exception of tourists 
and travelers. Without such author- 
ization Turkish consular offices abroad 
are not authorized to certify shipment 
documents, and entry into Turkey is 
prohibited. In no case is authorization 
to be granted for import of station 
wagons and passenger cars weighing 
over 1,500 kilograms. 


eImport of noncommercial automo- 
biles by foreigners or organizations 
not having free-entry privileges can 
be authorized by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance if documentary evidence is sub- 
mitted that they are required to re- 
main in Turkey for at least 1 year 
in connection with their duties and 
that the automobiles will be re- 
exported when they leave the country. 


eVehicles, effects, and goods ac- 
corded temporary admission by carnet 
de passage or triptique must be re- 
exported within 1 year from date of 
import in the identical form in which 
admitted. They cannot be sold to 
persons residing in Turkey or be fore- 
closed by court judgment without 
prior Ministry of Finance authoriza- 
tion. In general, sale in Turkey of 
noncommercial imported cars is con- 
tingent upon prior approval of that 
Ministry. 

eGoods brought into Turkey free 
of duty or without allocation of for- 
eign exchange are subjected to a sur- 
tax based upon their cost-insurance- 
freight value, as follows: Automobiles 
weighing up to 1,300 kilograms, 25 
percent; automobiles weighing over 
1,300 kilograms, 50 percent; refrigera- 
tors, 75 percent; washing machines, 
75 percent; vatuum cleaners, 75 per- 
cent; furniture, 50 percent; phono- 
graphs, 75 percent; radios with more 
than 4 tubes, 75 percent. 

An additional surtax, to be estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Finance and 
the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce, also is levied on the sale of 
Such goods. Rates have not yet been 
established but they cannot exceed 
four times the c. i. f. value of the 
goods.—Emb., Ankara. 


January 16, 1956 


Japan has established quotas of 
cotton fabrics and certain textile 
made-up goods for export to the 
United States in the calendar year 
1956. 

The volume of fabrics that may be 
exported is restricted to 150 million 
square yards. This quota, according to 
the Japanese, includes quantities for 
which export contracts were concluded 
before the November 9 suspension of 
acceptance of new orders (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly Dec. 19, 1955, p. 8). 

Within the 150-million-square-yard 
quota, grey goods exports are limited 
to 20 million square yards, and other 
items, such as velveteen and gingham, 
also are quantitatively controlled. No- 
announcement of specific quantities 
of the latter two types of cloth has 
been made, but one is expected soon. 

In addition, women’s blouse exports 
are limited to 2.5 million dozen. 

Although quantitative controls have 
not been established for other types 
of made-up goods, it is understood that 
the Japanese Government pians to 
use its export contract validation and 
licensing authority to maintain cur- 
rent information on movement to the 
United States of such products as 
underwear and outerwear, pillowcases 
and bed sheets, and woolen cardigans. 

Japan also plans to strengthen its 
quality regulations and price controls 
on various textile products, particu- 
larly those most directly competitive 
with U. S. manufactured items. 

Although not specifically indicated, 
it is understood that shipments will 
be licensed within total quotas based 
on a quarterly breakdown for each 





Egypt Reestablishes Swiss 


Cotton Payments Agreement 


The Egyptian and Swiss Govern- 
ments have reached an agreement 
whereby the so-called B accounts 
with Switzerland have been reestab- 
lished after having been banned on 
September 27, 1955, when the Egyp- 
tian dollar import-entitlements sys- 
tem was abolished. 

These accounts are a means whereby 
Egyptian cotton exports to Switzer- 
land can be paid for in depreciated 
Egyptian pounds. 

Under the new agreement the Swiss 
Government has assured Egypt that 
no cotton financed through B ac- 
counts will be reexported. 


Before September 27 similar ac- 
counts existed with Belgium and the 
Netherlands, and it is understood that 
discussions for reestablishment of the 
former arranyements are under way 
with those countries.—Emb., Cairo. 

Abolishment of the B accounts was 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 24, 1955, page 8. 


major item. Both the Japanese tex- 
tile industry and the Government are 
eager to effect orderly marketing with- 
in total quotas and intend to enforce 
their controls in such a manner as 
to preclude export of an excessive 
amount of any one product within a 
particular period. Exports in any one 
quarter, however, possibly may exceed 
those in another because of outstand- 
ing contracts. 

It is reported that export licenses 
will be granted on the basis of a per- 
centage of a firm’s past shipments to. 
the United States. — > 

Also, the Japanese Government re- 
portedly within the near future will 
establish quotas for export of textiles 
to Canada. 

Although it does not now intend to 
establish quotas for other areas, to 
prevent transshipment to the United 
States it will exercise close control 
over export of cotton fabrics and 
made-up goods to other areas, par- 
ticularly Latin America and nearby 
countries. 

The establishment of these quo 
is the culmination of several months’ 
study by the Japanese Government 
and textile industry of measures to 
allay the concern of U. S. producers 
over increased imports of textiles from 
Japan. 





France Frees Import 
Of Some Dollar Goods 


France on January 1 removed quan- 
titative restrictions on import of 
about 230 commodities from the 
United States and Canada. 

This action was taken by a notice to 
importers published in the Journal 
Officiel of that date. 

The freed commodities constitute 
about 11 percent of France’s 1953 im- 
ports from those countries. Almost all 
of the items previously had been lib- 
eralized for import from member 
‘countries of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

Included in the new list of liberal- 
ized items are: 


Spare parts other than for automobiles; ball 
bearings; certain iron and steel sheets, bars, 
and wire; a number of copper products; vari- 
ous special types of textile machinery; crude 
molybdenum sulfide; raw skins and hides; 
coniferous logs for paper making, all diameters 
and less than 2.5 meters long; paper pulp, 
moist or dry; cotton waste; rags; ferrous scrap; 
neoprene; crude borax. 

Daily publications containing not over two- 
thirds advertising; cloth-bound, books; casks, 
drums, and kegs; induetriat ovens; leaf-by-leaf 
printing presses; linotype machines; 
formers of over 650 kv.-a.; silicic anhy e; 
vanadium pentoxide; pure sodium 4 
lecithins for medical uses, wholesale. 

Harvester-threshers, or combines, for rice, 
and other harvester-threshers — = of 
4.1 meters or wider; certain heads for userid 
sewing machines; new rectangular cotton knit- 
ting machines with spring needles; certain 
heavy auternotive mechanical shovels; fore- 
carriage tractors of 180 h. p. and over; and 
certain types of 4-wheel, rubber-tire tractors 
of 200 h. p. or over. 
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Guatemala Enters U. S. 
Cars at General Duty 


Guatemala now enters American 
automobiles and chassis at its general 
import duty rate of 20 percent of list 
price increased progressively by one- 
half of 1 percent for each $100 by 
which the list price exceeds $1,000. 

The total ad valorem rate arrived 
at, including the progressive percent- 
age increase, will be applied to the en- 
tire list price of the imported vehicle. 

Extra equipment, such as radios, 
heaters, directional signals, etc., is 
dutiable on the basis of net invoice 
price, instead of on the list price as 
formerly, at the same ad valorem rate 
as is applicable to the automobile for 
which intended. The price of extras, 
however, will not be taken into account 
in determining the list price of an 
automobile. The paint on a car will not 
be considered extra equipment. 


The Guatemalan preferential im- 
port rate of 20 percent of list price 
granted American automobiles and 
chassis under the terms of the U. 8.- 
Guatemalan trade agreement of 1936 
was raised upon termination of that 
agreement on October 15, 1955, to the 
general rate of 20 percent of list price 
increased progressively by 1 percent 
for each $100 increase in value of car 
over $1,000. The progressive increase, 
however, was lowered on November 2, 
1955, to the present one-half of 1 per- 
cent, by decree No. 453 of October 29, 
1955, which also established the cur- 
rent duties on extra equipment. 





Canada Sets Values 
On Flowers From U. S. 


Canadian imports of cut flowers 
from the United States in the period 
January 1-April 30, 1956, will be valued 
in accordance with the following 
schedule established by the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue: 


Carnations ..... $9.59 per 100. 
Chrysanthe- 

MUMS ....-++- 3.81 per dozen. 
Pompons ....... 1.14 per bunch, or 12 ounces. 
Gladiolus ...... 1.40 per dozen. 
Snapdragons ... 1.42 per dozen 

ED cecwscccee 1.60 per dozen 
Gardenias ...... 3.79 per dozen. 
Camellias ...... 4.93 per dozen. 
Daffodils ....... 0.74 per dozen. 
BUMPS ccccecece 1.18 per dozen. 
TED. wehesgececece 1.26 per dozen. 


Lilies, Easter ... 19.65 per 100. 
Roses No. 2) With stems 12 inches and under 


Roses No. 1f in length ....... $8.37 per 100. 
Roses bs With stems over 12 inches and 
Roses f’ under 21 inches in length .... 
veo néwiireshntie ke $14.02 per 100. 
Roses Special With stems 21 inches and over 
in length ..... $20.07 per 100. 


Cut flowers of all kinds are of a class 
or kind produced in Canada, and those 
imported during the period indicated 
at values lower than those listed are 
aa to be held subject to dumping 

uty. 

To facilitate entry at Customs, ex- 


British Token Import 
Plan Again Extended 


The British Token Import Plan has 
been extended through 1956 on the 
same basis as for 1955, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 

The British Token Import Plan, 
established with the United States in 
1946, enables eligible U. S. manufac- 
turers or other eligible U. S. firms to 
export to the United Kingdom token 
shipments of specified commodities 
whose importation from dollar sources 
is generally prohibited by the British 
Government. 

As in 1955, eligible participants will 
be permitted to make shipments under 
the plan during 1956 in an amount 
not exceeding 30 percent of the in- 
dividual certified ffirm’s average 
annual exports of specified commodi- 
ties to the United Kingdom in the 
base years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


Prewar Exports Set as Basis 

BFC said that certificates of eligi- 
bility and application for token quota 
voucher forms are being mailed to 
all firms certified to participate in the 
1955 plan on the basis of their prewar 
exports. Only firms with a prewar 
record of trade with the United King- 
dom in items on the approved com- 
modity list who were not issued a 
certificate of eligibility in 1955 are 
required to submit a request for 
certification to BFC in order to par- 
ticipate in the Token Plan for 1956. 

Provision has again been made to 
distribute the balance of quotas not 
issued in the first half of the year. 
Manufacturers who did not export to 
the United Kingdom in the prewar 
period, as well as certified firms, will 
be eligible to apply for a share of 
these quota balances. The amount of 
the quota balances and the procedure 
for their distribution will be an- 
nounced after June 30, BFC said. 

In this connection, BFC published 
in the Federal Register, dated January 
7, a proposed change in regulations 
governing operation of the Token 
Plan which would move up to August 
31 from September 30 the date on 
which applications for token quota 
vouchers to share in the initial dis- 
tribution of the quota balances would 
have to be received by BFC’s British 
Token Import Plan Unit. Under this 
proposal, later applications to share 
in any quota balances still available 
after the initial distribution could 


then be submitted between September 
1 and December 31, instead of between 
October 1 and December 31. 

The proposed change is intended to 
provide more flexibility in the plan’s 
operation. Advancement of initial dis- 
tribution of the quota balances is 
considered desirable in order to per- 
mit firms whose products are in 
seasonal demand to make fuller use 
of these facilities. 

Before making the change, BFC will 
give consideration to comments on the 
new proposal. Such comments must be 
submitted in writing, in duplicate, to 
the British Commonwealth Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and received no later 
than February 6. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Revises Various Export Duties 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
have raised export duties on some 
commodities and lowered them on 
others, effective November 5, 1955, by 
changing the official valuations of the 
respective items to which ad valorem 
tariff rates are applied. The ad va- 
lorem rates remain unchanged. 

Valuations are increased for all 
types and grades of coffee; castor 
beans and oil; peanut, cottonseed, 
palm, and sesame seed oils; crude rub- 
ber and latex; cassiterite ore; and 
electrolytic copper in ingots and bars. 

Valuations are lowered for ivory; 
tea; cacao beans; cattlehides, fresh, 
salted, and dried; tin, crude metal; 
and cadmium ore.—Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif du Congo Belge No. 45, Novem- 
ber 5, 1955. 

Details of changes for specific items 
are available from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


EGYPT 


Lifts Export Controls 


Egypt has authorized export with- 
out license of 1,000 live or refrigerated 
hogs—except sows—weighing not less 
than 50 kilograms. 

Potatoes may be exported without 
quota restriction. 

These shipments were authorized by 
a General Export Control Office 
notice published in Official Journal 
No. 817 of October 20, 1955. 


FRANCE 











porters should invoice and pack roses 


in accordance with grades and stem 


lengths indicated. 

Wholesalers are entitled to a 15-per- 
cent discount from values here listed. 
A wholesaler is defined as one who 
sells at least 50 percent of his flowers 
to independent retail florists. 


Lowers Tax on Seed Potatoes 


The French special compensatory 
import tax on seed potatoes has been 
reduced from 11 percent to 7 percent 
of the c. i. f. value of imports. 

The compensatory tax applies to 
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Your Stake in Foreign Trade 


Marshall M. Smith 


Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 


Although the international scene is one of conflicting and confusing 
interests of countries as well as people, the Government has clear-cut 
policies and endeavors to fit them to the individual situation as circum- 


stances permit. 


First is expansion of trade with the free world because we believe that 


trade produces both direct and in- 
direct benefits to other nations as 
well as our own. A!though private 
trade if mutually profitable is in itself 
desirable, it carries with it the econo- 
mic improvement of the countries 
involved and thus provides a stronger 
base for mutual defense development. 

Excerpted from an address delivered 
by Mr. Smith at the luncheon of the 
Shrine Club, St. Petersburg, Fla., Mon- 
day, January 9. 








The individual understanding and 
closer relationships between free 
peoples which grow out of trade pro- 
vide confidence and a will to maintain 
an effective common defense. 

Trade and its companion éevelop- 
ment, private foreign investment, 
provide the best means to bridge the 
dollar gap. This dollar gap may other- 
wise have to be filled with taxpayers’ 
dollars in the form of aid. 


Export of Private 
Enterprise Important 


This matter of encouraging the ex- 
port of private enterprise is another 
major element of our foreign economic 
policy. It can in the long run do more 
to raise living standards in under- 
developed countries than any program 
of Government assistance that our 
country and its citizens can afford. 
This is not to say that there is no 
need for Government assistance. The 
Government, through the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Exim Bank, in- 
evitably puts money to work where 


private capital dare not venture 
abroad: In such things as railroads, 
highways, harbors, docks, airfields, 


hydropower, reclamation, and irriga- 
tion. 

Two-way travel like trade provides 
benefits both economic and educa- 
tional, and its promotion is another 
aspect of our foreign policy which 
holds much promise. Florida’s de- 
velopment largely got its start through 
tourist expenditures and we have no 
better example of the effectiveness of 
travel in stimulating economic growth. 

We do business abroad for the very 
Same reasons which cause us to do 
business at home. We sell abroad 
because we have something to sell 
which is attractive to our customers 
abroad at prices which they consider 
advantageous. We buy from abroad 
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to secure goods which we in the United 
States cannot produce at all, or can- 
not produce in sufficient quantity or 
at a price which most people can 
afford to pay. We invest abroad when 
we find profitable opportunities for 
the use of capital beyond our boun- 
daries. Incidentally, we generally 
invest abroad either to protect or 
expand a previously developed export 
market or to develop production of 
goods, usually raw materials, for im- 
port into the United States. 


One of our major assets has been 
the “Commerce Clause” of the Consti- 
tution reserving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States. If it is to 
our advantage to have a common mar- 
ket free from artificial restrictions ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, why is it not equally 
to our advantage to have such a com- 
mon market as extensive as the free 
world? Why should we not try to de- 
velop a sort of international “Com- 
merce Clause”? For the time being 
because most countries do not permit 
free enterprise as we understand it 
and labor conditions permit low-cost 
levels which might disrupt our uni- 
formly high living standards. 


Many of them, however, are inevi- 
table consequences of the existence of 
national boundaries. In my judgment, 
the degree of freedom of trade which 
is permitted between the States of our 
Union would not be possible between 
ourselves and foreign countries unless 
we should all be willing to accept 
limitations on our national independ- 
ence which are quite unthinkable 
both to ourselves and to other coun- 
tries. 


While universal free trade in this 
sense would be an impossible goal to 
achieve, this does not mean that we 
cannot work toward the lesser goal of 
removing as many obstacles as can be 
removed without damage to our na- 
tional interest. Such is the policy of 
the Eisenhower administration. Such 
is the policy we have been following 
with some degree of success. 

The record books for the past year 
have not yet been closed. However, we 
have seen enough of the figures to 
know that in 1955 our gross national 
product reached record heights at the 
same time as our imports were at their 


highest levels, and our exports 
achieved heights only exceeded in the 
years of extraordinary foreign require- 
ments which immediately followed 
World War II. 


All the evidence which I have seen 
convinces me that prosperity and large 
foreign trade go hand in hand. 


I want to emphasize the role of both 
exports and imports in generating em- 
ployment, wages, and profits in the 
United States. 

On the export side, this vital aspect 
of our foreign trade is readily under- ~ 
stood and universally recognized. 


Some 70 percent of our exports con- 
sist of manufactured goods shipped in 
substantially the forms in which they 
are finally utilized abroad. The great 
bulk of the end-use value of these 
goods is contributed by American la- 
bor, capital, and management. 

The degree to which imports sustain 
jobs and earnings in the United States, 
however, is neither so widely nor so 
clearly recognized. Our imports, in 
contrast to our exports, consist pre- 
ponderantly of raw materials and 
crude foodstuffs requiring ~extensive 
further processing before entering into 
consumption channels here. For at 
least 80 percent of the goods we im- 
port, a very large part of their end-use 
value is added by American industry 
after they are purchased from abroad. 

The activities contributing to this 
added value represent jobs and profits 
for U. S. workers and employers, just 
as surely as do those involved in the 
production of our exports. Less than 
one-fifth of our imports enter the 
country as substantially finished prod- 
ucts, and even these contribute signifi- 
cantly to employment and earnings in 
our distributive and service industries. 


Trade Agreements Act 
Removes Obstacles 


Our principal tool for removing the 
obstacles of foreign trade is the Trade 
Agreements Act. Under this act, the 
President has authority to reduce the 
tariff rates on imports into the United 
States in return for the agreement on 
the part of foreign countries to reduce 
the tariffs oh U. S. goods entering into 
their countries. The extent of the 
President’s authority has varied from 
time to time. Under the act as modi- 
fied in the last session of Congress, 
the most generally applicable power 
of the President is to reduce the tariff 
rates as they existed on January 1, 
1955, by a maximum of 15 percent over 
the next 3 years, but at a rate of no 
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more than 5 percent in each of those 
3 years. 

Let us assume that the tariff rate 
on January 1, 1955, on a given com- 
modity was 20 percent ad valorem. If 
the President used all the authority 
which the act gives him, that tariff 
can be reduced over a 3-year period 
to 17 percent. During the first year, it 
can be reduced to 19 percent, during 
the second to 18 percent, and only dur- 
ing the third year can it be reduced 
to 17 percent. 

Our use of the Trade Agreements Act 
since 1934 constitutes an impressive 
record of positive contributions to the 
lowering of trade barriers. Some con- 
ception of the extent of our tariff re- 
ductions can be obtained by applying 
to the pattern of imports in a recent 
year the rates which were in effect just 
prior to the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act. If this is done, we 
find that the average rate on all du- 
tiable imports in the absence of trade 
agreement reductions would have been 
twice as high as the average rate ac- 
tually is. Nearly two-thirds of this 
50-percent reduction has occurred dur- 
ing the decade since World War II. 

The U. S. tariff level has also been 
reduced by the fact that we have not 
adjusted our specific duties upward in 
line with the world-wide inflation in 
prices during and after World War II. 
Since more than two-thirds of du- 
tiable U. S. imports are subject only 
to specific duties, our failure to do 
so has resulted in quite an important 
reduction in the effective levels of 
tariff duties in addition to the agreed 
reductions in the ad valorem rates. 

As a matter of fact, if we add the 
reductions resulting from this price 
factor to the reductions resulting from 
trade agreements, we find that our 
tariffs on dutiable imports have been 
lowered by 75 percent over the last 21 
years. 


Economy Has Climbed 
To Record Heights 


During the same period, our economy 
has climbed to record heights. We 
have taken these tariff reductions in 
our stride. There is no evidence that 
our economy has been damaged by the 
reductions which have taken place. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of in- 
dividual industry, declining tariff rates 
raise the possibility of increased com- 
petition from abroad. In the normal 
situation, the problems faced by the 
industry because of this possibility are 
no different in kind and are likely to 
be less troublesome than the problems 
created by competition at home. Gen- 
erally speaking, a businessman who 
has been able to take changing tech- 
nology in his stride should generally 
be able to meet the increased competi- 
tion arising from reduced tariff pro- 
tection. 

Basically, the problem is one of ad- 


justment. In our complex and dy- 
namic economy, businessmen are con- 
stantly. making adjustment to take 
account of changes in the competitive 
climate in which they must operate. 

As a matter of national policy, we 
are of course not using tariff changes 
as a method of changing the charac- 
ter of our industry or of dismantling 
any parts of industry be they small 
business or be they big business. The 
national policy question therefore is 
how to remove barriers to trade with- 
out presenting to industry insuperable 
problems of adjustment. 

Our trade agreements legislation 
and the procedures followed under it 
have a number of built-in safeguards 
to assure that tariff changes will not 
create a competitive situation to which 
well-managed industry cannot adjust. 

I have already mentioned the grad- 
ual nature of tariff changes under 
the current trade agreement legisla- 
tion. The fact that tariff rates can 
only be reduced 15 percent at the rate 
of 5 percent a year gives industry time 
to adjust its operations to tariff 
changes. 


Procedure Protects 
Domestic Industry 


Beyond this, however, one of the 
major functions of the Interdepart- 
mental Trade Agreements Committee 
which advises the President on trade- 
agreements matters is to examine the 
proposed tariff changes in the light of 
information in the possession of the 
Government and information supplied 
by industry at public hearings to make 
sure that even these small changes in 
tariff rates will not injure the domestic 
industry which produces a competitive 
product. Our Commerce Department 
representative on the committee is in- 
structed to pay very close attention to 
this problem. 

Moreover, the Tariff Commission, 
which is bipartisan and independent 
of the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is charged with the duty of mak- 
ing an individual investigation of each 
commodity on which tariff reduction is 
proposed to determine the point below 
which the tariff cannot be lowered 
without causing injury to the industry. 
While the President is free to disregard 
these so-called “peril point” deter- 
minations of the Tariff Commission, 
he must explain any action contrary 
to these determinations to the Con- 
gress and to the public. As a matter 
of practice, it is extremely unlikely 
that the President will disregard the 
Tariff Commission’s peril point find- 
ings. 

Despite all these safeguards, it may 
be that a tariff reduction which has 
been granted results in unforeseen 
injury. To take care of these cases, we 
have an _  escape-clause procedure 
which permits the aggrieved industry 
to put its case before the Tariff Com- 
mission. In some such cases the Tariff 
Commission has recommended that 
the concessions be withdrawn or that 


— 


other appropriate relief be given the 
industry. In a few cases, the President 
has found it possible to follow such 
recommendations in whole or in part, 


Escape Clause Used 
As Safety Valve 


During the past year and a half, our 
use of this escape clause in two widely 
publicized cases—watches and bicycles 
—has given rise to expressions of 
alarm among some of our friends 
abroad who have misconstrued these 
decisions as a basic change of U. 8. 
policy. It seems to me, however, that 
we might reasonably ask them not to 
draw exaggerated inferences from two 
exceptions to the general rule. We 
need not hesitate to remind them that 
the escape clause is in the nature of 
a safety valve, and that like any well- 
designed apparatus it has been char- 
acterized by very infrequent use. 

Though there are over 3,000 com- 
modity classifications, involving more 
than $4 billion worth of imports, for 
which the escape clause is available 
if needed, applications for its use have 
numbered only about 60 during the 
entire period of its existence. More- 
over, the great majority of these ap- 
plications have been rejected after 
careful investigation by the U. S. 
Government. 

While it is true that trade may be 
adversely affected merely by the un- 
certainties of the investigation period, 
the fact remains that the escape clause 
has ultimately been invoked in only six 
cases. Of these, all except the watch 
and bicycle cases involved insignificant 
amounts of imports, and even those 
tworitems are relatively quite minor 
components of our import trade. All 
together, the six cases covered less 
than 1 percent of our total imports. 

Through the use of the trade agree- 
ments authority and in many other 
ways which I cannot detail, our gen- 
eral foreign commercial and economic 
policy has been moving in the direc- 
tion of a fuller application to our im- 
ports and exports of the same free-en- 
terprise principles which govern our 
domestic economy. We are demon- 
strating to the world our belief in the 
principle of a competitive society by 
subjecting ourselves increasingly to the 
refreshing breeze of competition from 
abroad. 


Policy Different for 
Agricultural Products 
A somewhat different policy is re- 


quired with respect to our foreign 
trade in agricultural commodities. The 


policies we have been following in this - 


field flow inevitably from the kind of 
protection which has been afforded to 
domestic agriculture. 

Rigid price supports have had the 
tendency to raise the domestic price 
of agricultural products above the 
world market price. When governmen- 
tal power is used to create a pro- 
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Popularity of U. S. Films Shown 
Abroad at Record High 


Nathan D. Golden 


Business and Defense Services Administration 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


U. S. films were never more popular with foreign audiences than in 
1955, and dollar remittances from abroad were at record levels. 

The U. S. motion-picture industry expanded its foreign business de- 
spite problems affecting the foreign distribution of American films. 

All indications are that remittances of film earnings from foreign 


markets in 1955 will be more than $200 
million. Film agreements with the 
United Kingdom and France were re- 
newed for another year in 1955, a new 
3-year agreement was concluded with 
the Italian Government, and an agree- 
ment reached with the Germans at 
the end of the year indicates that U. 8. 
film distribution in that important 
market will be free from restrictions 
for the next 2 years. 

Remittances from such major mar- 
kets as Canada, Germany, Brazil, Italy, 
and Australia were relatively un- 
hampered during the year. Barring 
unforeseen legislative barriers, foreign 
business for U. S. films probably will 
continue at a high level in 1956. 


Some Problems Still Exist 

Operation of U. S. film companies in 
the international market was more 
complex in 1955. In past years, the 
primary problems were related to ob- 
taining foreign exchange with which 
to make dollar remittances of film 
earnings of U.S. films. The principal 
difficulties confronting the American 
film industry at the present time, how- 
ever, seem to be in getting films into 
the foreign countries for showing in 
the theaters. These difficulties usually 
relate to import or playing-time 
quotas, rental ceilings, taxation, cen- 
sorship of imported films, or import- 
licensing restrictions. 

Some of these import restriction 
problems have not yet been resolved. 
No U. S. films are being sent to Den- 
mark pending negotiations over rental 
ceilings and none are going to Spain 
because of a Government decree which, 
in effect, would require U. S. distrib- 
utors in Spain to distribute one Span- 
ish film for every four foreign-made 
films. 

The well-being of the U. S. film in- 
dustry is very closely tied to the world 
market. Probably no other major in- 
dustry in the United States depends 
so heavily upon exports for its eco- 
nomic health. More than 40 percent 
of the total income of the U. S. indus- 
try is derived from foreign revenues. 
A Department of Commerce survey in 
February 1955 showed that’ approxi- 
mately 68 percent of the. screen time 
of the theaters throughout the free 
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world was devoted to the exhibition 
of U. S. films. 


Facilities Have Increased 


One important factor in the growth 
of foreign business for U. S. films in 
recent years has been the increase in 
theater facilities. Motion-picture 
theaters in operation in foreign 
countries on January 1, 1955, totaled 
108,537, about 9,000 more than in 
1951. Excellent progress has _ been 
made in the installation of new pro- 
jection and sound techniques in for- 
eign theaters and the reception by 
foreign audiences of the new wide- 
screen films has been very good. 

The most important factor in the 
U. S. industry’s favorable foreign 
business however, has been the in- 
creasing number of high-quality pro- 
ductions which have been exported, 
for it is the film itself that attracts 
the audience. Most foreign theaters 
depend on U. 8S. films for their pro- 
grams. Tke international film market 
has become so integrated a part of 
the operations of most U. S. film com- 
panies that many producers think 
they should make films for only one 
market—the world market. 


British Agreement Extended 


The British agreement to cover the 
year which began October 1, 1955, ex- 
tends for another year the provisions 
in the previous agreement. It provides 
for the annual transfer of $17 million 
in film earnings plus certain amounts 
of U. 8. production costs in Britain, 
and a portion of the U. S. film com- 
panies’ share of Eady tax plan money 
not to exceed $2,250,000. 

A new 2-year Franco-American 
agreement, concluded in 1955, raised 
monthly remittances at the official rate 
of exchange from $200,000 to $235,000 
and provides for a total of about 110 
import permits for U. S. dubbed films 
annually. 

The Italian agreement, negotiated 
near the end of 1955 for a 3-year 
period, maintains import and remit- 
tance arrangements of the previous 
agreement; however, it provides for an 
increase in dubbing license fees from 


2.5 million lire to 5.5 million lire and 
an increase in playing time for Italian 
films from 80 days a yedr to 100 days a 
year. ; 

The Belgian agreement, renewed for 
another 2 years to February 1957, pro- 
vides for the entry of about 250 films 
from the United States and the re- 
mittance of 65 percent of current film 
earnings. Though the agreement with 
the Germans had not been concluded 
officially at the end of the year, agree- 
ment was reported on all points and it 
was expected to be signed early in 
January 1956. 

Latin America continues to increase 
its theater facilities, and 10,219 mo- 
tion-picture theaters were in operation 
in that area at the beginning of 1955. 
The percentage of screen time devotéd 
to U. S. films is higher than in any 
other area outside the United States. 

A problem in some of the Latin 
American countries, such as Brazil, 
where admission prices are controlled, 
is that prices have not been allowed to 
rise to meet increased operating costs. 
Compared with recent years, 1955 was 
particularly good for U. S. films in 
Argentina, where more U. S. films were 
released and good progress was made 
with regard to film remittances. 

The film market in the Orient offers 
the U. S. industry a strong challenge, 
largely because of the continued 
growth in theater facilities in that 
area and the development of national 
film industries. Increases in theater 
facilities have been especially notable 
in Japan, India, and Indonesia. 


In Japan, where accumulated yen 
earnings were becoming sizable and a 
matter of serious concern to the U. 8. 
film companies, the U. S. motion-pic- 
ture industry negotiated a long-term 
loan with the Japanese Government. 
The loan, for $7.5 million, is to be used 
for electric power development in 
Japan and is for a period of 6 years 
payable in 7 semiannual installments, 
the first payment being due after 3 
years have elapsed. Principal and in- 
terest payments will be remittable in 
dollars. 

U. S. film distributors in Australia 
enjoyed a good year. Box-office re- 
ceipts and attendance in Australian 
theaters have increased, and drive-in 
theater building is booming. At the 
end of 1955 13 drive-in theaters were 
in operation in Australia, several were 
under construction, and others were 
being planned. 
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Two New Projects in Netherlands Opened 
To United States Bidders Under NATO 


Two new projects in the Nether- 
lands, totaling an estimated $853,676, 
have been opened to U. S. bidders un- 
der the international competitive bid- 
ding procedure of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported. 

The first project, ICB No. 14, calls 
for the supply of 56 kilometers of 8- 
inch pipe, with plain ends, of which 55 
kilometers of landline should have a 
wall thickness of 0.277 inch and 1 kil- 
ometer of river .crossing pipe should 
have a wall thickness of 0.375 inch; 
estimated cost $316,342. Also involved 
in the first project are coating and 
laying of pipeline, including construc- 
tion of valve pits, cathodic protection, 
and a river crossing, at an estimated 
cost of $441,285; and supply of 9 valves, 
size 8 E, American Standards Asso- 
ciation Series 600, at an estimated cost 
of $810. 

The second project, ICB No. 15, calls 
for construction of a munitions depot, 
at an estimated cost of $78,156, con- 
struction of pavements, $12,871, and 
electrical installation and lightning 
protection, $4,212. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest before 
January 31 to De Directeur Gebouwen, 
Werken en Terreinen, Bagijnestraat 
40, The Hague. 

Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the named Netherlands 
Government office regarding compara- 





Greece Invites Bids for 
Thermoelectric Plant 


Bids are invited for a 170,000-kw. 
thermoelectric plant by the Public 
Power Corp. (P. P. C.), 5 Loukianou 
Street, Athens, closing date Febru- 
ary 29. The corporation intends to 
construct this plant on a site between 
the towns of Ptolemais and Kozane 
in Western Macedonia. 


The invitation calls for proposals 
for general contractor’s services as 
well as the procurement of machinery, 
equipment, and materials. Interested 
firms are required to undertake par- 
tial financing of the project to cover 
foreign exchange needed, and propos- 
als should include such credit ar- 
rangements as outlined in the bid in- 
vitation. 


A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Greek Embassy, 2221 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


12 


ble work done for U. S. Government 
agencies. A copy of this resume should 
be sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt cer- 
tification of interested firms. A bro- 
chure describing the NATO interna- 
tional bidding program may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, or from any U. 8. 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 


More Data Available 
On Australian Dam 


Further information on the Adami- 
naby Dam construction project, an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
December 26, 1955, page 12, has been 
received in the form of a document 
containing conditions of tender, speci- 
fications, and plans. 


A copy of this publication, put out 
by the Department of Public Works, 
New South Wales, Bridge Street, 
Sydney, is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The building of the dam’s intake 
structure is scheduled to be completed 
by March 31, 1957, and the construc- 
tion of the stilling basin is to be 
finished within 6 months from that 
date. The work of one level of the 
embankment is to be completed by 
March 31, 1957, and of the second level 
by January 31, 1958. The closing date 
for receipt of tenders by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works is 2 p. m. March 
26, Sydney time. 








Burma Wants Laboratory 
Equipment Catalogs 


The Union of Burma Purchase 
Board, St. John’s Road, Rangoon, re- 
quests catalogs from manufacturers 
of laboratory and scientific equipment 
and materials for use by the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute. 


Catalogs are desired on scientific 
apparatus and laboratory appliances, 
and fine chemicals in the following 
fields: Agronomy, chemistry, agricul- 
tural mechanization, entomology, 
plant pathology, fresh water biology, 
dairy and animal husbandry, and 
photography. A detailed list of this 
equipment is available on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Danish Machinery Firm 
Offers, Seeks Licenses . 


Ringsted Jernstoberi og Maskin- 
fabrik A/S, Ringsted, an old, well-es- 
tablished manufacturer of industrial 
machinery, including road rollers, 
concrete mixers, and foundry goods, 
is offering to an American firm its 
rights to a newly patented tire grip 
jaw for manufacture and sale in the 
United States. 

This tire grip jaw reportedly can be 
affixed on any automobile or truck tire 
in less than a minute when needed to 
lift the vehicle body from snow, sand, 
mud, etc. Special machinery for the 
manufacture of this product is not 
required. 


The Danish firm is also interested 
in being licensed by an American 
firm for the sale and manufacture in 
Denmark of a related die-casting or 
forged product in demand on the 
European market, which under pres- 
ent restrictions cannot be imported 
in sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand. 


Supplemental data on products 
manufactured by the firm are avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. A World Trade Directory 
Report on the firm may be obtained 
by qualified firms from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division for $1. 





Viennese Company Wants To 
Enter Into Partnership 


The Viennese firm of Hoerbiger & 
Co., 23 Braunhubergasse, Vienna XI, 
wishes to enter into a partnership 
with an American company or in- 
dividual for the purpose of manufac- 
turing its products in the United 
States. The products include auto- 
matic steel disc valves, clutch disks 
for automotive vehicles, and other 
components. 


This company was inadvertently re- 
ported as manufacturing automotive 
vehicles in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, November 7, 1955, page 15. Other 
details given in the earlier article on 
this investment opportunity still ap- 
ply. 


Ghab Bid Deadline Extended 


The date for submission of bids for 
the construction of the principal 
drainage canal (B) in the Ghab region 
has been further extended to January 
31. This bid invitation was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Septem- 
ber 5 and October 31, 1955, pages 10 
and 12, respectively. 
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Diesel Buses Needed 
In Alexandria 


Tenders are invited until Feb- 
ruary 8 by the General Manager, 
Alexandria Region Public Trans- 
port Administration, 21 Midan 
Saad Zaghloul, Alexandria, 
Egypt, for the supply of 40 to 50 
diesel buses, each to accommo- 
date about 60 to 65 passengers, 
and 20 to 30 diesel buses, each to 
accommodate about 40 to 45 pas- 
sengers. 

Bids must be submitted 
through an agent established in 
Egypt and must be accompanied 
by a provisional deposit of 2 
percent of the value of the con- 
tract. 

A copy of the conditions of 
tender and _ specifications is 
available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Tehran Power System 
Wants Equipment 


The participation of American com- 
panies in the construction and instal- 
lation of a municipal power distribu- 
tion system for Tehran is invited by 
the Tehran Municipal Power Com- 
pany (Bongah), Tehran. Equipment 
needed for the municipal power mains 
includes transformers of the following 
voltages: 69,000 volts and 22,000 volts 
primary, and 220/380 volts secondary. 


No specifications have been drawn 
up for this project, and the power 
campany is looking for advice and 
guidance. The company retained to 
advise the power company probably 
also will be the firm which receives the 
contract to supply the equipment, or 
at least help determine the source of 
supply. 

Firms wishing to participate in 
Iranian Government projects should 
obtain qualified local representation, 
since awards are customarily made 
through local agents. 





India Seeks Rails, Plates 


The Iron and Steel Controller, 33 
Netaji Subash Road, Calcutta, invites 
bids until February 13 for 18,400 tons 
of rails and 1,100 tons of fish plates, 
tender No. CDN-A/86-41059/14. 


Prospective bidders must submit 
tenders, which contain detailed speci- 
fications, obtainable from the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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New Abrasive Cloth 
To Be Made inNorway 


Mr. Leif Richarg Hagen, managing 
director of Norsk Stalull A/S, Trond- 
heimsveien 139, Oslo, is now in the 
United States seeking investment cap- 
ital for expansion of his facilities in 
Oslo for producing a newly patented 
abrasive cloth. He also would like to 
obtain capital or to negotiate a li- 
censing arrangement with an Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture and 
marketing of the product in this coun- 
try. 

The Norwegian firm holds U. 8S. Pat- 
ent No. 2,558,682 for this cloth, which 
is reported to be particularly suitable 
for the cleaning of gun barrels up to 
75 mm. in caliber. The material can 
be combined with many other fibers 
for a variety of uses. 


Mr. Hagen is in the United States 
for’ an indefinite visit and would like 
to discuss this proposal with interested 
parties. His address while here is c/o 
Svend Erichsen, 3416 72d Street, 
Jackson Heights, New York. 


A description of the abrasive cloth 
with samples is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. A World 
Trade Directory Report may be ob- 
tained by qualified U.S. firms from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division for 
$1. 





Investors, Machines Sought 
By Brazilian Jute Company 


Armand Bes, technical manager of 
Compahnia Paulista De Aniagens, 
Caixa Postal 7886, Sao Paulo, would 
like to interest American investors in 
the development of a 4,000-acre jute 
plantation and the erection of a jute 
mill in the Iguape Valley of Brazil. 

The Brazilian firm which Mr. Bes 
represents reportedly is one of the 
largest jute and burlap manufacturing 
enterprises in Sao Paulo, using 11,000 
spindles and 600 looms in its present 
plant operations. 

Heavy earth-moving equipment is 
said to be required to bring the new 
tract under cultivation, as well as 
machinery and capital for the erection 
and operation of the proposed jute 
mill. The valley is reportedly well 
suited for the cultivation of jute, 
kenaf, and similar fibers. A copy of 
the proposed project is available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





The sale of fresh and processed 
U. S. foods is being promoted by two 
of the largest department stores in 
Belgium, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


Brazilian Paper Firm 
Seeks U.S. Capital 


Celulose e Papel Flumin 8.A.,c/o 
Companhia Agricola, Baixa 
Municipio de Campos, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, is seeking U. S. capital invest- 
ment assistance of approximately 


$300,000 to be used primarily for the — 


purchase of imported machinery and 
equipment required to manufacture 
heavy paper from sugarcane bagasse. 
The factory is to be located in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro near sources 
of bagasse and also within a short 
distance of the principal paper con- 
suming areas of Brazil. 

The firm, a subsidiary of Companhia 
Agricola Baixa Grande, reportedly has 
received a loan of approximately $1 
million from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Development Bank. In addition, 
the parent company is participating in 
the amount of $900,000. If the Amer- 
ican capital is obtained, the total 
available to the firm would be suffi- 
cient for the construction of plant and 
working needs for 2 years. 

A brief digest of the production-costs 
analysis, labor requirements, and other 
data on plant development are in- 
cluded in a report developed by In- 
teramericana de Financiamento e In- 
vestimentos, S. A., Avenida Rio Branco 
64-4 andar, Rio de Janeiro, a well- 
known Brazilian investment bank. Cor- 
respondence should be directed to that 
firm. 

Supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. World 
Trade Directory Reports on Celulose e 
Papel and Interamericana may also be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division by qualified U. S. firms, 
for $1 each. ; 





Indian Firm To Purchase 
Antibiotic Equipment 


The Government-owned Hindustan 
Antibiotics Limited, Pimpri, Poona, 
invites bids until January 31 from 
American suppliers for an air com- 
pressor, refrigeration compressor, 
steam boiler, vertical turbine pumps, 
and induced draft fan 11 feet in 
diameter. 


Tender form, conditions of contract, 
and specifications may be purchased 
from Hindustan Antibiotics for 5 
rupees (US$1.05) for each item of 
machinery. A copy of the specifica- 
tions and drawings is available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Industrial Property 


Offered in France 


Industrial property at Pontcharra- 
sur-Breda in the Department of 
Osere, France, known as Societe In- 
dustrielle de la Viscamine, S. A., is be- 
ing offered to American investors 
seeking a desirable manufacturing 
site in France. Located 40 kilometers 
northeast of Grenoble, the property 
covers a total area of approximately 
130,000 square feet and includes usable 
manufacturing equipment as well as 
special equipment for rayon and paper 
manufacturing. 

Facilities, in addition to the main 
industrial buildings, include a railroad 
siding; residence and administration 
buildings of 23 2- and 4-room apart- 
ments for workers and foremen; 2 
double villas and a director’s resi- 
dence; hydroelectric turbine and ac- 
cessories, transformers, converters, 
etc. The property is reported to have 
been appraised in 1947 at a value 
equivalent to approximately US$i 
million. 

Specifications of the property, to- 
gether with a photograph of the site, 
are available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Individuals or firms in- 
terested in this property may obtain 
details of the proposed sale from Mr. 
Alfred W. Barth, vice president, Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





Drilling Equipment Wanted 
By New Zealand Ministry 


Sixteen types of drilling equipment 
for the Wairakei Geothermal works 
are wanted by the Stores Manager, 
Ministry of Works, Wellington C. 1. 
Bids are invited by that authority until 
February 14. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. or from the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





Ceylon Needs Asphalt Supply 


The chairman, Tender Board, Minis- 
try of Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
invites tenders until February 14 for 
the supply of 3 million gallons of as- 
phalt for road-surface dressings (bitu- 
men) 60/70 penetration. 


Copies of the tender conditions, spe- 
cifications, and tender forms are avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Greece Calls for Bids 
On Several Products 


The Municipal Electricity Enterprise 
of Iraklion, Iraklion, Crete, invites 
bids until January 23 for the supply 
of various lengths and types of un- 
derground cables. 

Bids for 30 parachutes are asked 
until January 27 by the Ministry of 
Finance, State Procurement Service, 
56 Venizelos Street, Athens. Bids for 
a number of pharmaceutical special- 
ties will be accepted by that authority 
until February 7, as follows: 34,000 
ampoules pentothal sodium, 1,000 
vials tubocurarine solution, 900 vials 
nembutal capsules, 750 vials nembutal 
injection solution, 22,500 tablets D- 
paralen tablets, and 310 vials pento- 
barbital sodium capsules. 

Copies of the bidding conditions 
and specifications are available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Congo Firm Reorganized; 
Part of Name Changed 


The Department of Commerce has 
been advised that the firm Compagnie 
Commerciale Congo-Suisse, P. B. 437, 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, recently 
underwent reorganization, when “RE- 
DELCO” was dropped from its title. 

An announcement using the old 
name was carried in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, December 5, 1955, page 
15, indicating that the firm was seek- 
ing an agency for U. 8S. flour. Since 
the trade name “REDELCO” is used by 
another Congo trading organization, 
all firms addressing Compagnie Com- 
merciale Congo-Suisse are advised to 
discontinue the use of “REDELCO.” 





Contract for Construction 
Of Greek Town Awarded 


The contract for the financing and 
construction of the town of Kydoniae 
in Greece has been awarded to the 
International Construction and Fi- 
nance Corporation, 2a Boulevard 
Royal, Luxembourg. The name and ad- 
dress of the local agent of that firm 
are Alkiviadis Laskaridis, 22 Eptalofou 
Street, Nea Philadelphia, Athens. 

This bid invitation was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Septem- 
ber 19, 1955, page 12, and October 3, 
1955, page 14. 





Egypt Wants Printing Paper 


The Survey Department, Giza (Or- 
man), invites bids until January 28 for 
800 reams of printing paper. A copy 
of the conditions and specifications 
governing this material may be pur- 
chased from the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C., for $2.48. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in ‘ 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 





Instruments: 
Colombia — Carlos Alfonso Ortegon 
(inventor), Calle 14, 1-25, Bogota, 


wishes to make arrangements on a 
royalty basis with a U. S. manufac- 
turer for the production of a remem- 





India Seeks Galvanized 


Plain Steel Sheets 


The Office of the Iron and 
Steel Controller, 33 Netaji Sub- 
has Road, Calcutta 1, invites bids 
until January 30 for the supply 
of 2,000 tons of galvanized plain 
steel sheets, tender No. CDN- 
A/86-25/11 (TCA). A copy of 
the bidding documents and spec- 
ifications is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Shipment from port of dis- 
patch must be completed in the 
period March-May 1956, and at 
least 50 percent of the shipment 
must be under U. S. flag com- 
mercial vessel. 
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pering device. Inventor states patent 
is pending in the United States on the 
instrument, which is about the size of 
a wrist or pocket watch. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Art Goods and Novelties: 

Japan —Kamyar Commercial Corp. 
(manufacturer, exporter), No 13, 3- 
chome, Shumoku-cho, Higashi-ku, 
Nagoya, wishes to export direct grade 
A porcelain figurines and novelties. 

Ceramics: . 

Japan — Kamyar Commercial Corp. 
(manufacturer, exporter), No 13, 3- 
chome Shumoku-cho, Higashi-ku, Na- 
goya, wishes to export direct grade A 
ceramic walls and floor tiles. 

Clothing: 

Germany — Jobis Bekleidungsindus- 
trie GmbH (manufacturer, exporter), 
15-19 Maerkischestrasse, Bielefeld, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent medium- and high-quality 
women’s coats and costumes made of 
wool, cotton, and silk textiles. Ilus- 
trated catalog available.* 

Cutlery: 

Germany —Sternring Kuempers 
GmbH (manufacturer of plastic ar- 
ticles and cutlery, exporter), 6-8 
Schweizer Strasse, Solingen, wishes to 
export direct 8,000 daily of steak 
knives. Photograph available.* 

Fibers: 

Colombia—Luis Olmedo Salazar 
(producer of Panama straw), Pasto 
(Narino), wishes to export straw to 
the United States. 

Foodstuffs: 

Germany —C. & F. Brandt, Keks- 
Waffel-und Zwiebackwerke (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 140a Enneperstrasse, 
Hagen-Haspe, wishes to export direct 
rusks, biscuits, and wafers. Illustrated 
leaflet, in German, available.* 


Iran—Fazoliah Sadeghi (export mer- 
chant), Serai HajebeDowleh, Tehran, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent 70 tons shelled walnuts, and 30 
tons white and brown mixed shelled 
walnuts. Specifications and price in- 
formation available.* 

Japan—yY. Hata & Co., Ltd. (Y. Hata 
Shokai, Kabushiki Kaisha) (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler of food products), 
No. 18-11, Sanban-cho Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct fancy 
or standard canned mandarin or- 
anges. Products will be inspected by 
the official inspector, Export Corfi- 
modities Inspection Institute, as to 
quality, condition, and natural weight, 
at the shipping port; also independent 
inspection by foreign surveyors is 
available at buyer’s request and ex- 
pense. Price list and label available.* 

Industrial Equipment: 

Germany—Deutsche Geraetebau Ge- 
selischaft mbH (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 9 Ferdinand-Henze-Strasse, 
Salzkotten, wishes to export direct or 
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Wooden Railroad Ties 


Sought by Korea 


The Director, Office of Supply, 
: Speamagayme of the Republic of 

orea, Seoul, invites bids until 
January 27 for the supply of 
91,000 treated crossties, size 
6”x8”"x8’ or 814’; 93 sets of treated 
switch ties; 2,580 treated bridge 
ties, size 9”x9”x10’. . 

A copy of the bidding form 
and specifications is available 
for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Copies may 
also be obtained from the Korean 
Embassy, 2322 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 











through agent coal-processing plants. 
Illustrated catalog available.* 

Leather Goods: 

Colombia—Leopoldo Gutierrez B. y 
Barrios, Ltda. (manufacturer), Car- 
rera 8, 15-87, Aptdo. Aereo 4159, Bo- 
gota, wishes to export direct or obtain 
agent for quality line of hand-tooled 
leather saddles, gun cases, and wom- 
en’s handbags. 

Lumber: 

Germany—B avaria (lumber mer- 
chant), Carrera 13, 28-01, Oficina 601, 
Bogota, wishes to export Colombian 
lumber to the United States, including 
balsa and other types. 

Metal Products: 

Austria—Metallwarenfabrik H. Vet- 
ter (manufacturer, exporter of alumi- 
num tubes and shells), 6 Quellenplatz, 
Vienna X, wishes to export direct or 
through agent collapsible aluminum 
tubes and shells. Tubes are complete 
with caps; shells are designed for one 
single application of contents, no neck, 
opening, nor cap. Tubes are manu- 
factured with metric thread only; 
shells are so-called Unitainers. 

Plywood: 

Japan —Kamyar Commercial Corp. 
(manufacturer, exporter), No. 13, 3- 
chome, Shumoku-cho, Higashi-ku, Na- 
goya, wishes to export direct grade A 
plywood. Independent inspection by 
Japanese inspection company is avail- 
able at exporter’s expense. 

Textiles: 

India—J agatjit Cotton Textile Mills, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Phagwara 
(PEPSU), wishes to export direct 150,- 
000 yards monthly of medium and 
coarse gray cloth, sheeting, and long- 
cloth. Set of samples available.* 

India — Vijay & Co. (broker, ex- 
porter), 5 Clive Row, Calcutta 1, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
jute goods, such as gunny bags and 
hessian cloth. 


Tobacco: 

Italy—Consorzio Agrario Provinciale, 
Avellino (processor, exporter), 
Vasto 6, Avellino, wishes to export di- 
rect high-grade subtropical tobacco. 
Quality inspection available; details 
ba tie by sales agreement. 

‘ools: ~* 

Germany—H einrich Gruenewald 
(exporter of hardware, tools, and in- 
dustrial products), 21 Mylinghauser- 
strasse, Gevelsberg, wishes to export 
direct or through agent tools of all 
kinds, including wrenches, pliers, 
spanners, wrench inserts, and crank 
handles. Catalog with price infor- 
mation available.* ’ 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Parts: 

Thailand —Sahabharb Trading Co. 
(importer’s and manufacturer’s 
agent), 289/3-4 Suriwongee Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct 
truck and passenger automotive spare 
parts. 

Chemicals: 

Belgian Congo — Chimiphar: (Com- 
pagnie d’Industrie Chimique et Phar- 
maceutique au Congo Belge) (manu- 
facturer and exporter of pyrethrum 
extracts), B. P. 1010, Bukavu, wishes 
to purchase direct the following chem- 
icals to be used for pyrethrum extract- 
ing: Technical nitromethane, nitroe- 
thane, 1-nitropropane, 2-nitropropane, 
all practically devoid of nitric acid, 
and a mixture of these solvents, such 
as is obtained by synthesis before 
fractional distillation. 

France —E. L. Jarach (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent, 
distributor), 107-109 rue du Velodrome, 
Cauderan, Gironde, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for good- 
quality agricultural, inductrial, and 
pharmaceutical chemical products of 
all types, including raw chemical ma- 
terials for the textile, dye, leather, and 
food igdustries or trades. Quantities 
will be stated upon receipt of price 
quotations. Firm states it has ware- 
housing facilities in Cauderan, and 
large sales organization available in 
southwestern France. 

General Merchandise: 

Cambodia —Nation Trading, Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent), 32, rue Armand Rousseau, 
Phnom Penh, wishes to purchase di- 
rect low-priced bazaar goods, foun- 
tain pens, chains, and similar com- 
modities. 

Colombia—Modern Home Import Co. 
(buying agent), Aereo 390, Barran- 
quilla, wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain agency for household equip- 
ment and fixtures, bathroom equip- 
ment, machinery, and metal raw ma- 
terials. 

Hardware: 

Cambodia—National Trading, Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
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agent), 32, rue Armand Rousseau, 
Phnom Penh, wishes to purchase di- 
rect high- and medium-quality hard- 
Ware and small tools. 

Instruments: 

Colombia—Alfredo Bedoya Valencia 
(dentist), Aptdo. 657, Armenia, Caldas, 
wishes to purchase direct. dental in- 
struments for sale in Colombia. 

Machinery: 

Colombia—Fabrica de Muebles “An- 
des” (manufacturer of steel furni- 
ture), Avenida Jimenez 725, Oficina 
1003, Bogota, wishes to purchase ma- 
chinery for laminating steel for use 
in manufacture of steel furniture. 

Colombia—Hubert H. Robbins (tex- 
tile consultant and representative), 
Aptdo. Aereo 20-11, Cali, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency 
for textile machinery and equipment. 

Uruguay—Fritz Schwed “Represen- 
taciones” (com mission merchant), 
Casilla de Correo 504, Montevideo, 
wishes to purchase direct the follow- 
ing: Small machine for the produc- 
tion of teabags of 2, 242, and 3 grams; 
and plant for the manufacture of 
butter from sour cream, with a ca- 
pacity of 1000 kg. of butter in 8 hours, 
and complete automatic packing in- 
stallation for the manufacture of 
parcels of 50, 100, and 250 grams. 

Office Equipment: 

Sweden—aAB. Chr. Olsen Skrivmate- 
rial (importing distributor), 60 Kungs- 
gatan, Stockholm C, wishes to pur- 
chase direct machine or apparatus for 
signing a number of checks or docu- 
ments simultaneously. 

Tools: 

Italy —Ditta Alberto Tranfo (im- 
porter, sales agent), 7 Via Ausonia, 
Genoa, wishes to purchase direct pipe 
tools, and plumber’s tools, especially 
selfadjusting tubular-steel wrenches. 

Toys: 

Canada — Adeon Importation Reg’d 
(importing distributor), 407 3d Avenue, 
Quebec, P. Q., wishes to purchase di- 
rect toys, types to be determined after 
receipt of offers. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Abrasives: 

Sweden—Hakanson & Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent, distributor of imported 
goods), 59 Regeringsgatan, Stockholm 
C, seeks agency for abrasives in every 
form, such as belts, discs, rolls, and 
special shapes. 

Chemicals: 

Belgium—Etablissements J. M. Le- 
febvre (importing distributor, agent), 
65 rue Mignot Delstanche, Brussels, 
seeks agency from U. S. manufacturer 
of chemical products. 


Denmark — Telo (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), Peder 
Skramsgade 27, Copenhagen, seeks 
agency for household chemicals. 
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Household Appliances: 

Iran — Maison Entekhab (importer, 
retailer), Avenue Lalezar, Tehran, 
wishes to obtain agency for home re- 
frigerators of all sizes, oil room heat- 
ers, oil water heaters, oil cooking 
stoves and ranges, fruit juicers, and 
radios of all «inds. 

Machinery: 

Colombia—Steve Frolich (buying 
agent), Apt. Aereo 1435, Cali, seeks 
agency from U. S. manufacturers in 
Cali area of Colombia for machinery, 
chemicals, and builder’s hardware. 

Germany-—Heinz Gossler (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 18 Sierichstrasse, Ham- 
burg, seeks agency for one continuous 
fan-folding form machine for forms 
with carbon paper. 

Paints and Varnishes: 

Italy—Angelucio Giudici (importing 
distributor), Via Balilla 20, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency for metal 
powder and paste (bronze, gold- 
bronze, copper, aluminum), for the 
production of metalized varnishes, and 
for foundry purposes. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Denmark—Telo (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), Peder 
Skramsgade 27, Copenhagen, seeks 
agency for pharmaceutical special- 
ties. 

Tools: 

Sweden—Hakanson & Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent, distributor of imported 
goods), 59 Regeringsgatan, Stockholm 
C, seeks agency for machine tools for 
metalworking. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilation. Brief 
extracts from these data follow 
each title for which such data are 
avallable. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings 
—Argentina.—Main importers of Ar- 
gentine-meat products are the United 
Kingdom and most European coun- 
tries. In 1954, meat exports to the 
United States totaled approximately 
60 million pounds of canned beef, 4,- 
800,000 pounds of pickled or cured 
beef and veal, and 1,000 pounds of 
pork, prepared and ‘preserved, for ap- 
proximately $22,570,000. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—British Gui- 
ana.—Imports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products for the pe- 
riod January-August 1955 amounted 





New Zealand Wants 


Steam Valves 


The Stores Manager, Ministry 
of Works, Wellington C.1, in- 
vites bids until February 21 for 
12 steam valves for Wairakei 
Geothermal project, tender 
S. M. Q. 711. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- |- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the New Zea- 
land Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 1145 Nineteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 











to $1,070,727 in British West Indies 
currency (1 BWI dollar=approxi- 
mately US$.59). The largest supplier 
of these products was the United 
Kingdom, with imports valued at 
$836,596. Imports from the United 
States amounted to $72,664. 

Naval Store Importers and Dealers 
—New Zealand.—New Zealand is en- 
tirely dependent upon imports for its 
naval stores. Naval stores may be im- 
ported without license from any coun- 
try. The United States is the chief 
supplier of rosin, pine oil, and pine 
tar. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Denmark.— 
With few exceptions, production in 
Denmark of the commodities covered 
by this trade list is limited. Office 
supplies and equipment are imported 
mainly from lEuropean countries. 
Bookkeeping machines have consti- 
tuted the most significant imports 
from the United States. American 
manufacturers are represented in the 
market, however, through their Euro- 
pean subsidiaries. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Re- 
finers and Exporters—Ceylon.—Ex- 


ports of citronella oil in 1954 amounted 
to $980,000, and cinnamon oil, $214, 
000. In 1954, the United States was 
Ceylon’s second best customer for 
citronella and cinnamon oils. Imports 
of animal, fish, and vegetable oils in 
1954 consisted principally of codliver, 
olive, castor, groundnut, and linseed 
oils and turpentine. Principal sup- 
pliers were India, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa. 


Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—Union of South Africa.—Owing t0 
wartime isolation from _. oversea 
sources and postwar restrictions on 
imports, the local paint industry has 
expanded to the extent that it is 
presently able to supply most of the 
country’s requirements. Many U. &. 
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raw materials are considered pref- 
erable but prices are reported to 
pe insufficiently competitive. Imports 
were valued at £124,212 in 1954 (1 
§. A. £=US$2.80)—mainly from the 
United Kingdom, United States, and 


the Continent—and consisted princi- 


pally of special products not produced 
locally. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador.—Imports of provisions in 
1954 amounted to $10,409,885, of which 
the United States supplied $3,202,209 
worth. Canada was the leading sup- 
plier, primarily because it furnished 
over’ 90 percent of wheat imports. 
Germany, Denmark, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, 
and Chile figured less prominently. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands.—Among the leading pro- 
visions imported in 1954, and in which 
the United States participated, were: 
Wheat flour, sugar, peas, beans, dried 
fruit, meat, and canned foods. The 
total value of these imports was 193,- 
060,000 florins (1 florin or guilder—US 
$0.263). Roughly one-fourth of the 
total weight and one-third of the total 
value was supplied by the United 
States. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
United Kingdom.—The economy of the 
United Kingdom is predominately in- 
dustrial. In consequence, it is the 
largest food-importing country in the 
world. It draws supplies from all con- 
tinents. 


Excluding wine and spirits, the 
total value of imports of foodstuffs 
in 1954 exceeded £1,152 million, of 
which the United States supplied ap- 
proximately £43,550,000 worth. Any in- 
crease in imports of foodstuffs from 
the United States is dependent upon 
economic factors and not consumer 
preference. 


Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Denmark.— 
The Danish seed crop includes most 
common types of agricultural seeds. 
Chief exports are clover, grass, and 
root seeds, and garden seeds and bulbs. 
Imports consist mainly of garden seeds 
and agricultural seeds, such as alfalfa, 
which are not grown locally. Imports 
of oil-bearing seeds are chiefly cotton 
and flax. The United Kingdom and 
its oversea territories are the prin- 
cipal suppliers of oil-bearing seeds; 
the Netherlands and West Germany 
supply much of the agricultural and 
garden seeds, particularly flower, 
vegetable, and root seeds. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Im- 
porters, Dealers and Manufacturers— 
El Salvador.—Tobacco is grown in El 
Salvador to some extent and used 
with imported leaf tobacco to manu- 
facture cigarettes. Imports of both 
leaf tobacco and tobacco products 
have been increasing gradually. Im- 
ports of leaf tobacco in 1954 were 
valued at $1,048,381. Fifty-three per- 
cent of these imports originated in 
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Honduras, 41 percent in the United 
States, and the remaining 6 percent 
in other countries. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgian Congo—G. Maes, Chief of 
Transport Section “Sea-Air” of Sa- 
bena Airlines, c/o Sabena Airlines, 
Leopoldville, is interested in meeting 
U. S. businessmen and union officials. 
Scheduled to arrive in January, via 
New York, for a visit of 30 days. U. 8. 
address: c/o Sabena Airlines, 422 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, and Houston. 

Belgium — Jacques Godefroid, and 
Emile Bastin, representing Etablisse- 
ments Jacques Godefroid, S. A., 23 rue 
d’Assaut, Charleroi, are interested in 
visiting coal mines and firm’s regular 
suppliers of coal. Scheduled to arrive 
in January, via New York, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o Hawley 
Fuel Corporation, Bayside, N. Y. 

Denmark—R. V. Birn, representing 
Vald. Birn A/S., Foundry and Machine 
Factory, Holstebro, is interested in 
obtaining technical information on 
machining of piston rings for motors, 
and founding and machining of stock 
V-belt pulleys. Was scheduled to ar- 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


rive about January 5, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. address: 
c/o Mrs. A. Sowrey, 22 8. Victoria Park 
Road, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Itinerary: 

New York and Miami. 

England—C. F. Drummond - Hay, 
representing The Mazawattee Tea Co., 
Ltd., (manufacturer of chocolate and 
sugar confectionery, exporter), 48/50 
Thomas , London, E. 14, is inter- 
ested in arranging agencies for the sale 
and distribution of tea and confec- 
tionery. Scheduled to arrive January’ 
20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o British 
Consular Offices in cities on itinerary. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Washington, and New Orleans. 

Japan—Taiichi Ohno, Kenya Naka- 
mura, and Tokuo Kobayashi, Engin- 
eers, representing Toyota Motor Co., 
Ltd. (Toyota Jidosha Koygo K. K.), 
No. 8 Maeyama, Shimoichiba, Koromo 
City, Aichi Prefecture, are interested 
in visiting automobile factories, and in. 
obtaining technical information on the 
automotive and related industries. Was 
scheduled to arrive January 6, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Cosa Export Co., Inc., 
Chrysler Bldg., 161 East 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New’ York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Chi- 
cago. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 





Foreign Government... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


foreign imports of many commodities 
which have been freed from restric- 
tions if imported from countries par- 
ticipating in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, May 24, 1954, 
p. 10). 


LEBANON 


Lowers, Assesses Duties 


Lebanese import duties have been 
lowered on casing molds and crucibles 
for foundries and steel works as an aid 
to the Lebanese cast iron industry, 
which depends to a large extent on im- 
ported devices. 


On the other hand, duties are now 
assessed on imports of jute yarn, fa- 
brics, and sacks to foster local produc- 
tion. 


Lebanese tariff items affected and 
their new duties, with former rates 
shown in parentheses are as follows 
(L£1—US$0.31 at market rate): 


Effective December 8, 1955: 
752. Cast-iron products n. e. b) Cast- 
and ingot molds, and qrusthhes or foun- 
dries and steel works, 1 percent ad valorem 
(11 percent). 





857 (bis). Foundries’ molding boxes, molds, 
and chills of types used for metals, other than 
ingot molds; metal carbides; glass; mineral 
materials (ceramic pastes, concrete, cement, 
etc.); rubber, and artificial plastic materials 


7 

(new classification): ») For industrial pur- 
poses, 1 percent ad valorem (li a (b) 
others, 11 percent ad valorem (11 percent). 
Effective December 19, 1955: 

547. Jute yarn, 25 percent ad valorem (free). 

553. Jute fabrics: 1. Pure: (a) omeoe: 
(1) Numbering 35 threads or ee 
5 centimeters side, per L£0.40 
but not under 40 percent ad avy (tree). 


592, Packing sacks: 1, Of jute fabrics, 
kilogram net, a? but not under 40 me | 


ad valorem (free 
—Emb., Beirut. 


MEXICO 


Lowers Export Duties 


Mexican export duties on chickpeas 
and cornstarch have been reduced, ef- 
fective December 22, 1955. 


Items affected and their new duties, 
with former rates shown in paren- 
theses are as follows: 





21-11. ee con to 1,400 
beans 300 net grams, in b or L, a (6 
of con er, 0.38 peso per gross kil 
peso) and ab pancens G4 vebeoeen ak Seaee: 


62-04. Cornstarch, 10 percent ad 
(New classification; previously 
covering 
percent ad valorem.) 


—Diario Oficial, December 21, 1955. 


Taiwan tobacco production in 1956 
is forecast at 32.7 million pounds, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

This is an increase of 27.5 percent 
as compared with the 1955 crop of 25.6 
million, and is 53 percent above the 
1954 output of 21.3 million pounds. 


valorem. 
under No. 62-02 
quanehen, dutiable at 35 
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ICAO Considers Coordination of European 
Services, Standardization of Regulations 


The first session of the European 
Civil Aviation Conference, held in 
November-December 1955 at Stras- 
bourg, France, by the Council of the 
International Civil Aviatton Organi- 
zation, included a thorough airing 
of the possibilities of standardizing 
regulations and streamlining economic 
arrangements in Europe, where these 
problems are particularly important, 
ICAO has announced. 
~ The conference agreed on a consti- 
tution and on its working methods. 
It also prepared a draft multilateral 
agreement for rapid solution of prob- 
lems involved in the organization of 
nonscheduled air services in Europe. A 
lengthy exchange of views took place 
during discussions of a multilateral 
agreement for intra-European sched- 
uled services and in connection with 
recommendations for an orderly solu- 
tion of problems involved in inter- 
change of aircraft and in helicopter 
services. 

Most European countries represented 
at the conference regard better coor- 
dination and a liberalization of air 
transport in their part of the world 
desirable for the reasons that fre- 
quency of services still is relatively 
low on European networks, utilization 
of aircraft is lower than on U. S. do- 
mestic networks, and the revenue- 





Air Traffic Control School 
Opened at Toronto Airport 


A training school for air-traffic con- 
trollers, the first of its kind in Canada, 
opened classes at Malton Airport, To- 
ronto, with 30 students in attendance, 
according to the Canadian Department 
of Transport. 

A similar school to serve Western 
Canada will open in Winnipeg some 
time this month, Department of Trans- 
port officials, who are operating the 
school, state. 

Both schools are necessary “to keep 
civil aviation in this country in the 
forefront of the latest technical de- 
velopments,” they state. 

The Department operates more than 
100 airports and is undertaking a pro- 
gram to install new radar devices 
which determine accurately the posi- 
tion of all aircraft in an area and make 
it possible to control airway traffic 
more efficiently, they state. This in- 
cludes surveillance radar which en- 
ables air-traffic control units to locate 
aircraft within a radius of 90 miles 
and up to 60,000 feet in height. 


World potato production for 1955 is 
aproximately 10 percent below that of 
1954, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 





producing ability of European airlines 
is considered rather poor. 

Creation of the European Civil Avia- 
tion Conference reflects the common 
desire of European States to deal with 
specific aspects of air transport within 
Europe and to remove obstacles to 
better coordination of air services in 
that part of the world. 

The following 18 countries were rep- 
resented by delegations: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, United King- 
dom, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. Nine countries sent observers: 
Canada, Egypt, Israel, Japan, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Mexico, United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 


SAS Places Order for 
Jet Liners in U. S. 


Scandinavian Airlines System has 
placed a $50 million order with Doug- 
las Aircraft for 7 DC-8 jet airliners 
and taken an option on 3 more, the 
president of the company has an- 
nounced. 

The order brought SAS aircraft 
purchases in the United States this 
year to $105 million. The company 





previously had ordered 14 piston- 
engine DC-7Cs and 11 # £Convair 
Metropolitans. 


The airline is scheduled to receive 
its first jets in January 1960, the official 
said, and will put the 550-mile-an- 
hour, swept-wing aircraft in regular 
service as soon as possible thereafter. 


SAS will fly the DC-8s nonstop 
between New York and Scandinavia 
in 7 hours and 10 minutes, cutting 9 
hours off the present schedule, the 
president stated. The jets also will 
be used on SAS’ transpolar route 
between Los Angeles and Europe, he 
said, and flying time for that 5,800- 
mile route with the jets will be 11 
hours, 18 minutes, compared with the 
present 22% hours. 


SAS later will extend use of jet 
airliners to its Asian and African 
routes, the president said. 


The DC-8 will carry 104 passengers 
in mixed first-class and tourist, service 
and 134 passengers in all-tourist serv- 
ice. 

SAS presently uses DC-6Bs on its 
trans-Atlantic and franspolar routes. 
It will convert to Douglas DC-7C’s 
when deliveries begin next July. SAS, 
he said, will use the American-made 
Convair Metropolitan, a twin-engine, 
piston-driven plane, on its local routes 
in Scandinavia. 


Sabena Expands Plane, 


Helicopter Services 


The Belgian airline Sabena has pur- 
chased new aircraft in anticipation of 
expanding its helicopter and plane 
services this year. Plans also are un- 
der way to begin jet flights in 1960. 

Eight Sikorsky S-58 helicopters, pur- 
chased to replace the 6 S-55’s now in 
service, are expected to be delivered 
this spring. Sabena probably will start 
using them in June. Helicopter serv- 
ice is expected to be extended to Paris 
shortly thereafter. 

The airline expects the number of 
helicopter passengers to increase from 
25,000 a year to 70,000 after the new 
aircraft enter service. 

The 12 Convair Metropolitans pur- 
chased for delivery this year are to 
be placed into European service in 
time for the summer tourist trade, 
Sabena has announced. Delivery of 9 
new DC-7C’s for transatlantic and 
Congo service will begin late this year 
and extend into 1957. 


Steps also have been taken to ob- 
tain an option on 5 Boeing 707-320 
Intercontinentals, to be delivered late 
in 1959. 





Ferry Service To Be Opened 


Between Nova Scotia, Maine 


The Yarmouth-Bar Harbor ferry 
Bluenose soon will inaugurate ferry 
service between Nova Scotia and 
Maine. 


The vessel, with an overall length of 
346 feet, a breadth of 57 feet, and 
depth of 46 feet, has an average speed 
in good weather rated at 18% knots 
an hour. 


Cost of construction, as announced, 
was approximately $5 million, of 
which the Province of Nova Scotia 
contributed $1.5 million. 


When construction of the ferry was 
first announced in 1951 the Minister 
of Transport said: “While initially the 
ferry will be dependent on summer 
tourist traffic, the real justification 
for the vessel is the hope that having 
furnished this new gateway there will 
develop a commercial business by 
truck which will bring the produce of 
Nova Scotia to the markets of the 
United States, and vice versa.” 





Yate River Project Planned 


The Yate River power project in 
New Caledonia has been unanimously 
approved by the General Council. 


Plans call for extension of the Yate 
dam, an installed hydroelectric ca- 
pacity of 76,000 kilowatts, and esti- 
mated average annual production of 
320 million , kilowatt-hours.—Cons., 
Noumea. 
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Japanese Power Plant 
Expands Facilities 


The new Mie thermal power plant 
and an addition to the Meiko plant, 
located respectively at Yokkaichi and 
near Nagoya Port, Japan, were in- 
augurated on December 10 by the 
Chubu Electric Power Co. 

The Mie ‘plant is of the most mod- 
ern design and operates with marked 
efficiency and economy. The equip- 
ment was supplied by the General 
Electric Co. and financed by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Completion of the plant slightly 
ahead of schedule enabled the power 
company to meet the power deficiency 
normally occurring during the dry 
season of December and January 
without the necessity of rationing 
power. 


The generating capacity of the new 
Mie plant consists of one 66,000-kilo- 
watt unit, and the addition to the 
Meiko station consists of a No. 9 
boiler and a No. 5 turbogenerator, also 
having a capacity of 66,000 kilowatts. 
Thus the station now has a total ca- 
pacity of 285,000 kilowatts and is one 
of the largest in Japan. An additional 
87,000 kilowatts was scheduled for 
completion in the Okuizumi hydro- 
power station by January of this year. 
With these additions the Chubu Elec- 
tric Power Co. will have a total gen- 
erating capacity of more than 1.5 
million kilowatts and will be able to 
meet all power demands. 





Finland Lowers Exchange 
Rates for Tourists 


The Bank of Finland on De- 
cember 15, 1955, lowered its ex- 
change rates to about an average 
6 percent for tourist transac- 
tions in western currencies. 

At the same time it increased 
foreign currency allowances for 
Finns traveling to non-Scandi- 
navian countries from 35,000 
marks to 50,000 marks. Allow- 
ances for Scandinavian coun- 
tries remain at 25,000 marks. 

The dollar buying rate was re- 
duced from 340 marks to 325 and 
the selling rate from 350 to 330. 
The official rate for the mark, 
however, remains at 231 to the 
U.S. dollar. 

The reasons for these changes 
are Finland’s improved foreign 
exchange position and some 
strengthening of the value of 
the mark, especially as quoted 
for tourists abroad, and a long- 
term program aimed at minimiz- 
ing exchange rate differentials. 
—Emb., Helsinki. 
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Pacific Western Airlines of Van- 
couver has applied to the Canadian 
Air Transport Board for authority to 
operate a route described as from Van- 
couver to Lethbridge, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, and Halifax, with flights to 
other prairie, northern Ontario, and 
maritime centers. A total of 22 cities 
would be served on the route. 

Designed ostensibly to avoid direct 
competition with Trans-Canada Air 
Lines’ transcontinental service, the 
route would be operated with small 
aircraft permitting service to smaller 
airports. 

To provide this service 6 Convair 
aircraft are said to be on order-at 
a cost of $4.8 million. 





Swiss aviation is faced with the 
problems of recruiting and training 
properly qualified pilots, the director 
of the Swiss Federal Air Office has 
stated. Also, the Swissair fleet, es- 
pecially the long-distance aircraft, is 
to be modernized. 





The Venezuelan Government’s tour- 
ist-promotion program continued with 
the inauguration in December of three 
new hotels outside the capital area— 
the 8-story Bella Vista in Porlamar, 
Nueva Esparta; the Miranda, also of 
8 stories, in Coro, State of Falcon; 
and the Aguas Calientes, in Urena, 
Tachira. 

This year the Government is to 
complete additional hotels. 





The Ceylon Government Tourist 
Bureau provides in its 1955-56 draft 
estimates for an expenditure of 1 mil- 
lion rupees, o& $210,000, an increase 
of 146 percent over the amount in 
the draft for 1954-55. Almost all of 
the expanded budget is for publicity 
and improvement of resthouses owned 
by the Central Government — Emb., 
Colombo. 





Companja Cubana de Aviacion has 
inaugurated a service between Ha- 
vana and Ciudad Trujillo with three 
round-trip flights a week. Planes in 
service have a capacity of 27 pas- 
sengers. 





London Transport has announced 
that certain fares on its road and rail 
services and on British Railways serv- 
ices in the London area were to be 
increased. 

The increases in bus services were 
to go into effect on December 18, 1955, 
and those for subway and British 
Railways train services on January 8. 

The last increases in road and rail 
fares became effective on June 5, 1955. 


A new 1,320-meter runway has been 
opened at Flamingo (formerly Kral- 
endijk) Airport on the Island of 
Bonaire, Netherlands West Indies. Au- 
thorities hope that the construction 
of improved facilities at the airport, 
costing about US$398,000, will result. 
in increased traffic, particularly tour- 
ist traffic.—Cons. Gen., Curacao. 





Gold Coast Railways has announced 
an extension of night train passenger 
service on the Kumasi-Takoradi runs. 
First-class coaches will be attached to 
truins leaving Kumasi and Takoradi 
and will give unbroken nightly service 
throughout the week. The new service 
will permit passengers to return to 
either Kumasi or Takoradi on Satur- 
day night and on Sunday. 





Negotiations for construction of five 
tankers are under way between the 
Uddevalla Shipbuilding Yard, Udde- 
valla, Sweden, and a Greek shipping 
company. 

The tankers are to be of 45,000 tons 
each and to cost approximately 250 
million crowns, or about $5 million. 

The Uddevalla Shipbuilding Yard is 
planning to extend its plant by build- 
ing a new bed which will accommo- 
date vessels of up to 60,000 tons, but 
this will necessitate moving the rail- 
road tracks, as well as the main 
highway, about 50 meters to the north, 
which has not yet been authorized by 
the authorities. 





Regular refrigerated cargo service 
from New Zealand to Southeast Asia 
has been started by the Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Co. This service 
was begun with the Eastern Star, 
which will carry refrigerated cargo 
between Auckland, North Borneo, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Hong Kong. 

Another vessel for this service, 
the Eastern Argosy, was launched in 
September. Together the two vessels 


will have 64,000 cubic feet of refriger- - 


ated space and will make six voyages 
annually. 





The Continental North Atlantic 
Westbound Freight Conference of 
a has notified shippers of 
cargo ffom Antwerp, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and Newport News 
that effective March 1 freight rates 
will be increased approximately 12% 
percent. The constantly increasing op- 
erating expenses of the conference 
are given as the reason for the in- 
crease. 
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1955 Air Traffic 


Traffic on the world’s scheduled air- 
lines increased by one-fifth in 1955 and 
shows signs of an even more substan- 
tial expansion in 1956, the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association re- 
ports. 

Passengers carried in 1955 are esti- 
mated to total 70 million, as compared 
with 59 million in 1954, the director 
general of the airline organization 
said. Cargo and airmail loads have in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

“On the basis of present trends,” he 
said, “there is reasonable expectation 
of an even faster rate of growth and 
higher actual increases during 1956. 
All things being equal, we may carry 
85 million passengers in 1956 and 
reach the 100 million mark in 1957.” 

Cargo traffic in 1955 was expected to 
reach 1.5 billion ton-kilometers and 
airmail carriage, about 500 million ton- 
kilometers. (500 million ton-kilo- 
meters—342 million short ton-miles.) 

“This massive volume of traffic—60 
times the world airlift just before the 
war—will be carried by aircraft still 
largely powered by piston engines,” the 
IATA official predicted. “It will not re- 
flect as yet the still greater boost 
which air transport will receive from 
the introduction on a large scale in 
succeeding years of jet and turboprop 
aircraft.” 


Reequipment Planned 

He added, however, that jets and 
turboprops would be a most important 
factor in the airlines’ calculations dur- 
ing 1956, though the industry would, 
of course, be preoccupied with financ- 
ing the greatest reequipment program 
it has ever undertaken and in which 
orders totaling well over $1 billion 
are already involved. 





Tourist Trade Shows Large 
Increase in Yugoslavia 


The number of foreign tourists vis- 
iting Yugoslavia in 1955 was consid- 
erably in excess of the expected 20- 
percent increase over that of 1954. 

Most of the tourists came from Aus- 
tria and Western Germany, and rela- 
tively large numbers were from Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. 

Although accommodation prices and 
other usual tourist expenses were an 
estimated 10 to 20 percent higher than 
in 1954, they were still low etfough to 
constitute an attraction for tourists. 
Complaints, however, were frequent 
and widely aired in the Yugoslav 
press. 

Plans for the 1956 tourist season are 
under discussion, and a further 20- 
percent increase is expected in num- 
ber of tourists, including visitors from 
other East European communist coun- 
tries—Emb., Belgrade. 


Up 20 Percent 


The airlines also will be busy with 
integration of faster, higher flying 
equipment into airline operations and 
with the provision of landing aids and 
navigation services necessary to make 
those operations truly economical. 

At the same time, he pointed out, 
efforts will be made to build the even 
greater traffic demand that will be 
needed to take up the larger carrying 
capacities of jet-age air fleets. He 
expressed confidence that the indus- 
try’s firm policy of providing an ever- 
improving service at the lowest price 
level consistent with economical 
operation will continue to be the best 
means of generating this demand. 

“The record of the North Atlantic 
route illustrates the public’s response 
to this policy,” he stated. “During 
1955, when we were able to augment 
and improve the fleet while holding 
fares steady, scheduled passenger 
traffic increased by 100,000 passengers, 
or 18 percent. At the same time, air- 
cargo traffic increased by 30 percent, 
partly as a result of an improved and 
simplified rate structure.” 





Norwegian Railways 


Purchases Equipment 


Norwegian State Railways (NSB) has 
on order from several domestic and 
foreign firms, 26 electric locomotives, 
22 electric suburban trains, and 35 pas- 
senger coaches, a Railways spokesman 
stated. 


Over the past year a new type of 
Swiss coach with a wheel frame of 
advanced type has been tested for its 
suitability on Norwegian roads and has 
proved to be superior to the Norwe- 
gian-built coaches now_in use. NSB is 
planning to order several of these 
coaches as prototypes and later to con- 
struct them in Norway on license. 

NSB also plans eventually to replace 
all of its steam locomotives with elec- 
trics and diesels. Experimental oper- 
ation of several types of both has been 
going on for several years. When the 
railroad electrification program is 
completed in 1967, 60 percent of the 
lines will be electrified and the re- 
maining 40 percent will use diesels if 
current experiments indicate that they 
are practical for Norway. 





Pan American-Grace Airways has 
ordered 4 DC-8 jet airliners from the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and has an op- 
tion to purchase 2 more, the president 
of the company has announced. 


The 575-mile-an-hour jets will be 
used on the company’s routes in South 
America to reduce travel time be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires 
from 22 hours to approximately 11 
hours. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTES 














The International Telecommunica- — 


tions Agreement was ratified by Spain 
on July 3, 1955. The United States 
had ratified the agreement on June 
27. 





Direct radiotelegraph services have 
been inaugurated by the Cambodian 
Department of Posts and Telecom- 
munications between Phnom Penh 
and the cities of Vientiane and Hong 
Kong. Plans call for similar direct 
services between Cambodia and Singa- 
pore, Toyko, Paris, and San Francisco, 
—Emb., Phnom Penh. 





The Spanish National Telephone Co, 
plans to provide mobile radiotelephone 
service for vehicles in the Madrid 
area. 





Telex service between Madrid and 
the Philippine Islands is now avail- 
able. 


Telex on telegraph facilities was 
established in Spain by Government 
decree on December 14, 1951, but was 
not used until 1954. In addition to 
the new connection with the Philip- 
pines, Spain now has telex connec- 
tions with 21 other countries, includ- 
ing the United States. 





British telex service is to be ex- 
tended, the Postmaster-General of the 
Post Office has announced. This type 
of service is now available from 
London to Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Telex service to the 
United States, previously restricted to 
New York and Washington, is now 
available to all parts of the country. — 
Emb., London. 





Plans for a coaxial submarine cable 
between Marseille and Algiers have 
been completed by France. 


The cable is expected to solve the 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions problem between France and 
North Africa. 

The 925-kilometer, or 575-mile, cable 
will have an initial capacity of 30, and 
a reported ultimate capacity of 60, 
telephone circuits, using a frequency 
range up to 180 kilocycles. Each tele- 
phone circuit will be capable of car- 
rying 18 to 24 telegraph channels, each 
using a 120-cycle band. The distance 
between repeaters will be 40 kilome- 
ters, or 25 miles, to 50 kilometers, or 
31 miles, 

Each telephone channel will be com- 
prised of frequency bands from 300 to 
4,000 cycles—Emb., Paris. 
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Exchange Reserves... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


ment. This agreement represents an 
effort to coordinate all available 
sources of funds, encourage use of the 
Export-Import Bank credit, and has- 
ten the commitment of available re- 
sources for new investment.—Emb., 
Manila. 





Business Activity ... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


and stability, disregarding political 
developments, and closing the month 
at about 66 to the dollar (check buy- 
ing rate). The continued strength 
indicated that dollars were still re- 
turning to Brazil by the free market 
route, reportedly from underinvoicing 
of coffee exports. 


Belgium-Luxembourg on November 
16 signed an agreement to join Bra- 
zil’s trading area of limited converti- 
bility which already included the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. 


Other European countries were ex- 
pected to join the group. In the West- 
ern Hemisphere, however, indications 
were for a continuation of bilateral 
agreements as trade and business 
groups were invited by the Govern- 
ment to submit suggestions for a 
forthcoming revision of the agree- 
ments with Argentina and Chile. 

Tariff Draft Completed 

A Brazilian representative left Rio 
on November 24 to discuss with rep- 
resentatives of the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade a draft of the new Bra- 
zilian tariff, which appeared ready 
for formal submission to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 


The Chamber of Deputies in No- 
vember passed and sent to the Senate 
an excess-profits tax bill, providing 
for a range of levies from 20 to 50 


percent on profits above 30 percent of 
invested capital. 

The United States and Brazil on 
November 16 signed an agreement for 
the sale for cruzeiros of surplus Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities to a 
value, including freight, of about $41 
million." The United States agreed 
to lend to Brazil, with repayment over 
40 years, 76 percent of the resulting 
cruzeiros. The Brazilian National 
Economic Development Bank in turn 
will lend these funds for transporta- 
tion, power, and other development 
projects. The agreement was widely 
noted and favorably received in Bra- 
zil.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 





Peru Business... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


duction and quality—especially severe 
in Pima. 

Spot market prices for cotton ad- 
vanced gradually in November. The 
average prices to producers for Tan- 
guis, type 3%, of about 560 soles a 
quintal (US$0.029 a pound) was over 
2 percent higher than in October, 
but represents only a partial recovery 
from the sharp decline earlier in that 
month. Prices for Pima, however, rose 
to the highest level since March. Trad- 
ing was limited mostly to lower grades, 
because of the limited supply of better 
quality cottons. Deferred cotton sales 
—1956 crop—were less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1954, partly be- 
cause of uncertainties in quality and 
price. 

Following a long publicity campaign 
aimed at improving Lima diets, the 


municipal government of Lima is ~ 


sponsoring the establishment of a new 
marketing organization to provide 
adequate assembling, processing, 
transporting, and storage facilities for 
the more efficient handling and safe 
distribution of perishable food prod- 
ucts for the Lima market. The pro- 
gram embraces the establishment of 
grades and standards under a coordi- 
nated program of supervised services. 


_ —Emb., Lima. 
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Your Stake... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tected domestic market at a level 
of prices, two things inevita hap- 
pen. 

First,’ producers from abroad at- 
tempt to ship agricultural commodi- 
ties into our markets to take advan- 
tage of the artificially high prices. The 
result is that in the absence of gov- 
ernmental action, our price-support 
policy would result in an inflow of un- 
economic agricultural imports. In 
order to protect our domestic agri- 
cultural policy and the U. S. Treas- 
ury from these unneeded imports, we 
have to have wide powers to control 
the import of price-supported agricul- 
tural commodities. For this reason, 
while we have no import quotas on 
any industrial product, we have a 
substantial number of agricultural 
commodities which are subject to im- 
port limitations of one kind or an- 
other. 

Second, we tend to price ourselves 
out of export markets. American ag- 
ricultural products which would, in 
the absence of our artificially high 
prices, move into export markets, find 
it difficult to secure export outlets in 
the absence of equalizing Government 
action. For this reason, the Govern- 
ment has authority to subsidize the 
export of agricultural commodities 
and has in fact subsidized the export 
of a number of commodities. 


U. S. Tries To Minimize 
Effect on Other Countries 


In exercising these authorities, the 
Government makes every effort to 
minimize their effect on other coun- 
tries. Thus we do not use our author- 
ity to limit imports in such a way as 
to keep the level of imports below the 
level at which they probably would 
have been in the absence of a price- 
support program. Similarly, we do 
not use our export subsidy powers so 
as to capture a larger share of foreign 
markets than we would have obtained 
under conditions of competition. 


We have also stimulated the export 
of agricultural products by so-called 
special export programs involving 
financing of these exports through 
the foreign aid program, by bartering 
them for strategic materials, by sell- 
ing them for foreign currency and 
various forms of donations and relief. 
These programs, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, accounted 
for about 30 percent of our total agri- 
cultural exports in 1954-55. 


In conclusion, I may say that your 
Government is using every means at 
its command to bring about a con- 
tinuing liberalization and expansion 
of our international trade for the 


benefit of all sectors of our economy. 
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High Costs Slow Down French 


Wood Industry, 


Survey Shows 


The French wood processing and manufacturing industries are in a 
slowdown, brought about principally by the high prices of wood and wood 
products, a survey of the industry by the French Government indicates. 

The industry has lost markets to substitute materials and is constantly 
threatened by fore’gn competition, the survey reveals. 


Speculation and retention of timber 
resources by private owners have made 
raw materials costly. Manufacturing 
costs are high because there are too 
many enterprises, and equipment and 
organization methods need moderni- 
zation. Furthermore, standards of 
measurement, content, and quality 
are not always observed for raw mate- 
rials or for manufactured articles. 

The wood industry is an important 
sector in the French industrial com- 
plex. Including lumbering and saw- 
mills, about 120,000 enterprises em- 
ploy 475,000 workers. Some 45,000 
enterprises, with 193,000 workers, proc- 
ess semifinished wood products; man- 
ufacture materials for the construc- 
tion industry; fabricate wood-packing 
materials and such products as indus- 
trial, farming, and household equip- 
ment; and produce wood chemicals 
and pulp. Many of these.firms have 
preserved traditional craft methods, 
and employ a large proportion of 
craftsmen. 

The wood-processing industries have 
five semifinished end products—ve- 
neers, plywoods, fiberboard, hard- 
board, and artificial or reconstituted 
woods. The veneer industry, with 2,- 
000 workers in 40 firms, is the most 
important; it exported some 36,090 
tons in 1953, about 70 percent of its 
production. 

The -plywood industry, with 5,000 
workers concentrated in 42 enter- 
prises, in 1953 produced 147,000 cubic 
meters and exported 8,135 metric tons 
of plywood. It uses principally Okoume 
wood. This industry is capable of ex- 
panding, but competition from man- 
ufacturers of other thin boards or 
panels and the relatively low domestic 
consumption are factors to consider. 


A rapidly growing activity is the 
manufacture of reconstituted or 
ground wood boards, with 1953 produc- 
tion reaching 60,000 tons. There are 
11 factories, 5 utilizing a wet process 
(hard or soft compressed fiberboards) 
and 6, a dry process (flax or woodwaste 
and wood-shaving boards). This ma- 
terial could find many more applica- 
tions and future outlets can be fore- 
seen, prices being lower than those of 
some plywoods. However, foreign 
competition, with prices as much as 40 
percent lower, virtually eliminates ex- 
ports. : 


The compressed woodwaste board, or 
hardboard, industry is completely new 





in France, and likely to expand con- 
siderably owing to the large markets 
in French oversea territories. 


Foreign competition, especially from 
Germany, is a deterrent to the artifi- 
cial and reconstituted woods industry. 


Building Materials Slack 


Although well equipped, the mass- 
produced carpentry and woodwork 
industry, whose products include mold- 
ing and flooring, has had to decelerate 
production in line with the slowness of 
reconstruction work. About 70 per- 


‘cent of the 300 enterprises in this field 


worked at only 40 percent of their pro- 
duction capacity in 1954. 

Because of high prices almost all of 
the mass-produced woodwork is ex- 
ported to French oversea territories— 
about $1 million in 1952. 

The wood-packing branch has been 
declining since the end of World War 
II and is increasingly threatened by 
changes taking place in the methods 
of transportation and distribution of 
different liquids. Exports fell from 
about $900,000 in 1952 to $500,000 in 
1953. 

Of the various wooden products 
manufactured, treated poles and rail- 
road ties are the most important. Vir- 
tually the entire pole output is ab- 
sorbed by two customers—Electricity 
de France, the Government-operated 
power industry, and the Govern- 
mental Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone Administration. Exports of 
poles are insignificant. More than 80 
percent of the treated railroad ties 
are taken annually by the nationalized 
French railroads, amounting to 5,132,- 
300 ties in 1953. 

Furniture manufacturing, one of 
the most important branches of the 
French wood industry, with 23,000 
craft enterprises and 9,700 industrial 
concerns, employs about 110,0C0 work- 
ers. Of the $271-million turnover of 
this industry in 1953, exports totaled 
$1.8 million. 


Wood Chemicals in Demand 

Owing to the predominance of 
craftsme®, the large number of firms, 
and the high retail-price level, this 
industry is beset by crises. Efforts are 
being directed toward simplification 
of processes and styles, but prices are 
still too high because of the variety 


— 


of models manufactured and the awk. 
ward distribution system. 

The woodpulp industries are contin- 
ually expanding with new possibilities 
for application emerging every day. 
By far the most important segment 
of this industry is paper production; 
average yearly paper output has been 
about 1.4 million tons, and a 15-per- 
cent increase is expected in the next 
few years. 

The synthetic textile industry, also 
a maior user of woodpulp, produces 
85,000-90,000 tons of rayon and staple 
fiber a year. 


Production of wood chemicals, such 
as tannin, charcoal, and hydrolysis 
and synthetic methyl alcohol, is in- 
creasing steadily. 


The average annual woodpulp out- 
put in 1950-52 was 550,000 tons, com- 
prising 295,000 tons of mechanical and 
255,000 tons chemical pulp. Produc- 
tion meets only about 60 percent of 
consumption needs, and imports of 
about 410,000 tons annually are re- 
quired. 


Technical Center Formed 


Recognizing the manifold deficien- 
cies of the wood processing and man- 
ufacturing industry, the Government 
established a technical wood center— 
Centre Technique de Bois—in 1952, 
joining the several small organiza- 
tions already engaged in research on 
the matter. The center is expected to 
play an essential part, within the 
framework of the second industriali- 
zation plan, in formulating plans for 
the industry’s modernization and in 
recommending measures leading to 
lower production costs. 





Finnish Plywood Industry 
To Reduce Production 


The Finnish Plywood Mills Associa- 
tion requested the plywood industry 
to reduce production by 25 percent 
beginning January 1, to bring produc- 
tion into line with indicated demand 
for early 1956. 

The cutback is being undertaken be- 
cause the United Kingdom, Finland's 
biggest plywood customer, has over- 
bought and has stocks considered 
sufficient for first-quarter 1956 con- 
sumption needs without requiring ad- 
ditional purchases. 

The reduction in plywood produc- 
tion will not cause any significant 
unemployment, since present output 
is about 11 percent above that of 
1954, and cutbacks will be effected 
by reducing shifts rather than by 
laying off manpower. 

The industry hopes that orders 
will resume their normal level early 
in the spring when the United King- 
dom will have consumed its excess 
stocks.—Emb., Helsinki. 
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Ras Tanura Refinery 
Has New Installation 


A new fluid hydroformer at Ras 
Tanura on the Persian Gulf coast of 
Saudi Arabia, recently completed by 
the Arabian American Oil Co. 
(ARAMCO) after more than 2 years’ 
work at a cost of about $13 million, 
came into full operation on October 
15, 1955. 

The new installation will make a 
significant improvement in the qual- 
ity of gasoline produced at the re- 
finery, increasing the octane of the 
gasoline from the present average 
of 79 to about 87. Gasoline production 
at the refinery will continue to be 
28,000-29,000 barrels a day. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
installation is the size of the reactor 
or catalyst column and associated 
structures, which reach a heicht of 
200 feet to the tops of the self-con- 
tained flares. Also, the complex auto- 
matic graphic control board is located 
in a separate building near the 
column. 

To meet increased storage require- 
ments brought about by the hydro- 
former, as well as expected long- 
range needs, additional storage facili- 
ties have been constructed at Ras 
Tanura. These comprise three 180,000- 
barrel floating roof tanks, a 134,000- 
barrel cone roof tank, two 60,000- 
barrel Horton spheriods, and six 
butane storage vessels with a combined 
capacity of 8,000 barrels. Extensive 
Pipelines and new pumping equip- 
ment also have been constructed.— 
Cons, Gen., Dhahran. 





New Glucose Plant Goes Into 
Operation in Ahmedabad 


A new glucose plant, in Ahmedabad, 
India, went into production in Novem- 
ber 1955. 

The plant, constructed by an Indian 
firm, Maize Products, Ltd., at an esti- 
mated cost of 4 million rupees (1 
rupee=US$0.21) has an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 6,000 long tons of 
glucose sirup and 1,700 long tons of 
crystalline glucose. 

Plant machinery was supplied by a 
French firm, which also loaned two 
technicians to set up the plant and to 
train local personnel. 


The new plant’s current daily pro- 
duction is said to be 20 tons of liquid 
glucose. 


Imported liquid glucose sells for 
1,300-rupees a ton; the new plant is 
Offering to supply it for 900 rupees a 
ton. The United States is understood 
to be India’s chief supplier of glucose. 





A new Roquefort-cheese plant in 
Southern Rhodesia can produce up to 
400 pounds of cheese a day, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Use of U. S. Refrigerators, Freezers, and 
Frozen Foods Shows Expansion in Sweden 


The expanding use of refrigerators, 
freezer units, and frozen foods in 
Sweden is reflected in U. S. exports, 
the Swedish press reports. 

Approximately 1 million refriger- 
ators are in use in Sweden and are 
owned by about 40 percent of the 
Swedish families. 

Some frozen foods, chiefly straw- 
berries and other fruit, were offered 
for sale during the latter part of 
World War II, but not until 1950 were 
serious efforts made to distribute 
frozen foods in retail stores. It was 
expected that 12 million kilograms or 
approximately 2 kilograms a person— 
about 8.8 pounds—would be consumed 
in 1955. 

Local food processors are reported to 
be producing 130 different kinds of 
frozen food, and over 9,000 retail food 
outlets are equipped with freezer units 
for food distribution. Four Swedish 


firms have led in promoting the tech-~ 


nique of freezing, storing, and distri- 
bution. Last fall a fifth firm started 
the operation of a new plant capable 
of producing 15,000 freezers a year. 


Bureau Follows Trends 


The Deep Freeze Bureau of the 
Swedish Academy of Engineering 
Science follows developments of new 
techniques in this field and seeks to 
foster consumer interest and confi- 
dence in new products. 
frigeration engineers collaborate with 
engineers in the other northern coun- 
tries and exchange information with 
the industry’s members in the United 
States and West Germany. 

After trade with the dollar area was 
liberalized on October 1, 1954, U. S. ex- 
ports of refrigerators, freezers, and 
frozen fruit and juices rose sharply. 
Previously, imports of these products 
from the United States were tightly 
controlled. 

U. S. statistics show that in 1954 
the United States shipped only 372 
household refrigerators, 219 home and 





Firm in Pakistan To Make 
U. S. Brand Cigarette 


The Philip Morris Co. has concluded 
an agreement with the Khyber Tobac- 
co Co. of Pakistan under which the 
Pakistan concern will produce and 
market Philip Morris brand cigarettes. 

The American firm will be responsi- 
ble for administration and manage- 
ment, as well as production and sales, 
and will provide trained technicians 
and experts. The Khyber Tobacco 
Co. plant, located at Mardan, in West 
Pakistan, a new installation built 
under American architectural and 
engineering supervision, employs mod- 
ern American production and pack- 
aging equipment. 


Swedish re-” 


farm freezers, and 511 complete re- 
frigerator systems to Sweden. These 
had a total value of $150,000. In the 
first 9 months of 1955, 1,261 refriger- 
ators, 2,741 freezers, and 8 refriger- 
ator systems were exported. The value 
was over $319,000. In addition, refrig- 
erator parts totaled $45,000. In 1954) 
refrigerator parts were valued at only 
$3,000. 

Whereas in 1953 no Swedish ex- 
ports of frozen vegetables were re- 
ported, 1954 shipments amounted to 
99,000 pounds, valued at $21,000, and 
in the first 9 months of 1955 exports 
totaled 96,300 pounds, valued at $25,- 
300. A comparison of trade statistics 
for 1953, 1954, and the first 9 months 
of 1955 shows a slowly growing market 
for American frozen fruit, citrus juices, 
and other fruit juices. 


In 1953 and 1954, exports consisted 
chiefly of frozen orange juice concen- 
trate, but following liberalization the 
demand expanded for canned and 
frozen citrus juice blends, grapefruit 
juice, pineapple juice, and other fruit 
juices. All these items are on the 
dollar import free list. The expanded 
demand for U. S. frozen fruit and 
fruit juices does not appear to have 
decreased the demand for American 
fresh citrus fruit. 





Australian Refinery Opens 
With Official Ceremony 


The Australasian Petroleum Refin- 
ery, which began full operation in 
March 1955, was declared officially 
open on October 25, 1955, with the 
unveiling of a plaque by the Governor 
General of Australia. 

The refinery was designed and built 
by M. W. Kellogg Corp. of New York 
and its London subsidiary, Its original 
estimated cost was A£40,000 million 
(A£1=about US$2.24), but final costs 
were several million pounds less. 

The rated capacity of the refinery 
is 3 million tons of crude petroleum 
a year.—Cons. Gen., Perth. 





New Sulfur Plant in Spanish 
Province Begins Operating 


A new sulfur plant with a yearly 
capacity of 20,000 metric tons, has 
begun operations at Hinojeda in the 
Providence of Santander, Spain. , 

The sulfur is to be obtained by 
processing sulfide ores from the nearby 
Reocin mines. 

With this output, the shortage in 
the local supply of sulfur is expected 
to be overcome. 


Imports of sulfur into Spain in 1954 
totaled 8,330 metric tons. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Credit Lines Granted 
To U. S. Exporters 


Authorization of three exporter 
credit lines to assist U. S. exporters 
in financing the sale abroad of produc- 
tive capital equipmert and related 
services of U. S. origin has been an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. These lines are as 
follows: 


©$400,000 to assist the York Corp., 
York, Pa., in financing its export sales 
of air-conditioning, refrigeration, and 
accessory equipment. 


$250,000 to assist the Tummus Cot- 
ton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga., in financ- 
ing its export sales of cotton-ginning 
and textile machinery and related 
supplies and equipment. 

$150,000 to assist the Pan American 
Trade Development Corp., New York 
City, in financing its export sales of 
industrial machinery, tools, and 
equipment. 


These actions bring to 130 the num- 
ber of exporter credit lines established 
by the Exim Bank since this program 
was inaugurated in November 1954, for 
a total of $173,085,000. 


Bolivia Gets ICA Funds for 
Procurement of Farm Surplus 


New authorizations for Bolivia have 
been announced by the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
under the provisions of section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


The authorizations are as follows: 
For rice, procurement through the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
$299,970; ocean transportation of rice, 
$45,000; nonfat milk solids, $220,000; 
and raw cotton excluding linters, pro- 
curement effected by means of com- 
petitive offers submitted by U. S. cot- 
ton exporters in response to an invi- 
tation circulated through the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers Association at 
the request of the Bolivian importers, 
$765,000. 


Section 402 provides that not less 





than $300 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall be 
used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. 





Transport of U. S. Exports to 
Foreign-Trade Zones Untaxed 


Domestic merchandise transported 
into a foreign-trade zone solely for the 
purpose of exportation is exempt from 
the U. 8S. tax on transportation of 
property, the Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled. 

For the purpose of this tax, imposed 
by section 4271 of the Internal Revenue 

, Code, the merchandise is regarded as 
having been exported. 


To obtain the exemption, business- 
men should submit an export exemp- 
tion certificate (Internal Revenue 
Form 1363) to the carrier at the time 
the transportation charges are paid. 
The statement “Shipped into foreign- 
trade zone for export” should appear 
at the bottom of the form. No further 
proof of exportation will be required, 
the Internal Revenue Service ruling 
(No. 55-648) points out. 





Sales Agreement on Poultry 
Signed With West Germany 


An agreement for the sale to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for 
local currency, of approximately $1.2 
million worth of U. 8. poultry (chick- 
ens and turkeys) was signed in Wash- 
ington on December 23, 1955, by rep- 
resentatives of the two Governments. 

As in the case of the other agree- 
ments under Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, the sales will be made by 
private U. S. traders. 

The bulk of the German marks ac- 
cruing from this sale will be used for 
development of markets for U. S. ag- 
ricultural commodities in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Filing Date Set for 
Aluminum, Copper 


Applications to export certain alu- 
minum and copper materials must be 
submitted before March 16 in order to 
be considered for first-quarter licens- 
ing, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has announced. 

The cut-off date applies to the fol- 
lowing commodities: New and old 
aluminum scrap (Schedule B No, 
630050); aluminum remelt ingots (B 
No. 630070); new and old copper scrap 
(B No. 641300); new and old copper- 
base alloy scrap containing 40 percent 
or more copper (B No. 644000); and 
copper-base alloy ingots and other 
crude forms (B No. 644100). 

As previously announced, under 
first-quarter export licensing, appli- 
cations covering copper ores, concen- 
trates, matte, and other unrefined 
copper (B No. 640100) will be consid- 
ered for approval regardless of foreign 
or domestic origin. Exporters, there- 
fore, no longer are required to certify 
to the foreign origin of such materials 
when submitting their export-license 
applications. 

The announcements are published 
in BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No. 
760, January 12. 








Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my ‘subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $4.50 
a year ($6 to foreign addresses). 


Nome .... 
Address 


City .. Zone State 


Mail to the necrest U. $. Department of Com 
merce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. $. Government Printing OF 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or 


money order payable to the Superintendes! 
of Documents. 
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